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Race Riots : Their Cause and Remedy. 
(Written for Leslie's Weekly by Professor W. S. Scarborough, of 
Wilberforce College, an Eminent Colored Leader of His Race.) 

A VERITABLE epidemic 
of *‘ race riots” during the 
opening months of 1901 
leads again to serious ques- 
tioning as to the causes that 
bring us face to face with 
such deplorable conditions, 
These outbreaks are no 
longer confined to Southern 
localities, though the begin- 
ning of a series is usually 
found there and the mad- 
ness has there its strongest 





sway. 
The sans-culotte of both 
North and South seem to 


PROFESSOR 
WILBERIORCE COLLEGE. 


Ss C TG OF 
SCARBOROUGH, OF ced but a word and they 


run wild after the negro’s 
blood. New Orleans goes insane in its racial fury; ten 
thousand rioters rage in the streets of the metropolis of the 
United States for vengeance against every person of color ; 
Terre Haute evinces incipient stages of the same madness, 
and Akron, O., is at the mercy of a mob. And every time 
the violence is directed chiefly toward the negro. ‘‘ Down 
with the nigger” has become a watchword with which to 
rouse to a frenzy the scum of cities and fire them to mur- 
derous deeds. Every colored face is « signal for attack ; 
peaceful homes are menaced, even destroyed, and the 
negro, citizen or stranger, no matter what his rank or sta- 
tion, is molested if he finds himself within the area of the 
whirlwind. 

There seems to be a reaction against civilization setting 
in—a return to barbarism—the assertion of those murder- 
ous instincts that cause the savage to revel in fiendish 
deeds. The increasing frequency of these acts of violence 
toward the negro race cannot be overlooked, for they are 
gathering strength and momentum with each repetition. 
The daring exhibit of evil passion, the malicious purposes 
openly paraded, and the terrible results boastfully pro- 
claimed—all go to show a grave danger threatening the life 
of the republic itself; a danger that is not properly esti- 
mated, nowhere near being adequately gauged. 

The question as to responsibility for these riots cannot 
be answered simply by the indefinite phrases, ‘ revolting 
crimes,” and *‘ passions of men.” The mob is not such a 
protector of innocence and virtue that it abhors vice in 
itself to the extent of rioting to exterminate either it or the 
criminals. The crime is simply opportunity for unbridled 
exercise of hate and prejudice. To evade the question by 
such replies is to confess that civilization is not equal to the 
strain upon it, to acknowledge that government is too weak 
to assert itself or too corrupt to care to do so, tolerant of 
such evils as long as not directed against certain classes. 
That there is truth in this must be admitted in face of the 
riot that has disgraced New York City. 

The real responsibility for riotous outbreaks lies back of 
the mere acts of outrage, murder, or accidental killing that 
are put forth as the causes of these spectacles of mob vio- 
lence, and there is little good accomplished until we look 
into the matter thoroughly, note the indirect causes and fix 
some responsibility somewhere. Among the prominent in- 
direct causes are the loose immigration laws that have 
turned into the country a horde of foreigners who, filled 
with resentment against previous condition, with their first 
deep breath of real freedom turn with a snarl to assert their 
liberty and equality by viciously oppressing anything in 
sight that can safely be oppressed ; again the maudlin sen- 
timent that has entered into the idea of a ‘reunited coun- 
try, North and South,” which must not have its equilib- 
rium disturbed—no, not even though rivers of negro blood 
run—the blood of the race that helped at the critical mo- 
ment to make it possible to have such a united country, 
upholding the Union and caring for the families of those 
who sought to destroy it ; still again, another cause is that 
laxity of morals in official cir sles which leads to encourage- 
ment of bold, wholesale da ies at a race for the vice or 

(Continuea on page 246.) 





Fair Play for [cKinley. 


Aw esteemed illustrated weekly contemporary must 
been very anxious to find fault with President McKinley to go 
so far out of its way to discover a pretext forit. The admin- 
istration at Washington may have its faults—what adminis 
tration has been without them ‘—but our illustrated contem- 
porary and ‘*‘ journal of civilization ” has not discovered any 
that will be recognized. It prints the names of the Cabinet 
officers of President Hayes and President McKinley side by 
side, and asks if the difference is not ‘*‘ astonishing.” It says 
that there were one or two weak spots in Hayes’s Cabinet, while 
in McKinley’s first Cabinet the only famous member was John 


have 


Sherman. 

An analysis of the criticism shows how unjustifiable it is. 
Both Mr. Hayes and Mr. McKinley had Jobn Sberman in their 
respective Cabinets. Either John Sherman or John Hay will 
compare favorably with the late William M. Evarts, of Hayes’s 
Cabinet, as Secretary of State. Mr. Gage, as a banker, if not 
as a statesman—for he never has been ‘in politics”—has met 
all public requirements as satisfactorily as John Sherman 
met them in the Treasury Department under Hayes. Our con- 
temporary admits that Elibu Root is conspicuously able, and it 
picks him out as the one strong man in McKinley's Cabinet, so 
that no criticism of the War Department stands. Can it be de- 
nied that Cornelius N. Bliss or Ethan A. Hitchcock conduct- 
ed the Department of the Interior under McKinley as ably 
and satisfactorily as Carl Schurz conducted it under Hayes ? 
Is Secretary Long, of the Navy Department, not the equal, in 
all respects, and not fully as prominent in public life as Rich- 
ard W. Thompson or Nathan Goff, Jr., of Hayes’s Cabinet, 
were? Is not Charles Emory Smith, the present Postmaster- 
General, in all respects far better qualified for the place than 
the two substantially unkuown and unremembered men, David 
M. Key and Horace Maynard, who filled the place under Hayes ? 
Was Charles Devens, Mr. Hayes’s Attorney-General, a broader- 
minded, more industrious, or more generally recognized legal 
adviser of ability than is John W. Griggs, of New Jersey ? 

Our critical contemporary thinks that President McKinley 
should consult other men beside Mr. Hanna and the members 
of the Cabinet. No Republican President since the war has 
consulted more freely with Congressmen from the respect- 
ive States, and none defers more generally and generously in 
the matter of appointments to the judgment of the ablest of the 
Republican leaders than does President McKinley. No Presi- 
dent has been more approachable, none has been a better list- 
ener, none has been more receptive of advice and counsel from 
those who were qualified and willing to give it, than President 
McKinley. It is easy to find fault with one who is burdened 
with vast responsibilities, but it is not so easy to justify fault- 
finding with President McKinley or his Cabinet. 

The absolute unfairness of the criticism is further disclosed 
by the fact that no grave questions of public policy, excepting 


the resumption of specie payments, and no serious interna-. 


tional complications arose during the administration of Presi- 
dent Hayes, for it was one of the most quiet and uneventful of 
all our administrations, while no four-years term since the close 
of the Civil War has been vexed with graver problems of na- 
tional and international concern than the first period of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s service. The best testimony to his well-bal- 
anced judgment and to the strong and vigorous quality of his 
advisers, in and out of the Cabinet, is found in the splendid suc- 
cess with which he has piloted the ship of state through the 
most tempestuous seas. 


The New King and New Conditions. 


Wuart effect will Victoria’s death have on the political situ- 
ation in Europe? This query.rises in the mind of every think 
ing person at this moment. In our new rdéle as a world Power 
this question has aimost as much concern for Americans as it 
has for Europeans. It has been said that the relationship of 
Victoria to the heads of many other European countries was an 
important factor in Old-World politics. The same ties exist 
between her successor and the other crowned heads. Edward 
VIL. is the uncle of William II. of Germany. Heis connected 
by ties of blood or marriage with Christian IX. of Denmark, 
Nicholas II. of Russia, George I. of Greece, and other potentates. 
He is popular with all of them. 

The demonstrations of affection between William II. and 
Edward VII. are calling out some criticisms from the former’s 
subjects. Each of these monarchs has been lavishing honors 
on the other ever since the death of Victoria and William’s visit 
to England. The Kaiser is far more popular in England at the 
present time than he ever was before. The resentment which 
was shown toward him in England when he sent his telegram 
of congratulation to President Kriiger, of the late Transvaal 
republic, just after the Jameson raid in 1895, has all passed 
away. The Kaiser refused to see Kriiger recently when the de- 
posed President was visiting some of Europe's potentates with 
the hope of getting aid against Eagland. The Kaiser bas main- 
tained a strict neutrality in the war between England and the 
Boers, though his subjects have shown, and still show, a de- 
cided partiality to the latter. 

The Germans, especially the Prussians, have had a grudge 
against England ever since George III. deposed Pitt and with- 
drew England’s support from Frederick the Great in his con- 
flict with several of the other nations. The Germans have 
never forgiven that act of what they called perfidy. Coupled 
with this antagonism of a century-and-a-third’s standing, there 
is the rivalry born of the expansion in commerce, colonization, 
and military power which has been started since the establish- 
ment of the present German empire, thirty years ago. This 
hostility manifests itself every day in the expressions of the 
Berlin press toward England. The Kaiser himself, however, 
no longer shares iv this feeling, and though William II. is not 
the state in any such sense as Louis XIV. was, yet he is a de- 
cidedly influential personage in the politics of his country. 

Edward VII. is the one member of the English royal family 
who is popular in France. Victoria was respected in France, 
but never loved. The French have an even longer and stronger 
antipathy for the English than the Germans have acquired, but 
the recent Prince of Wales was always persona grata among 


the politicians of France's capital, where his face was mor 
familiar than that of any other foreigner of prominence. A 
King he retains the French esteem which he gained as heir ay 
parent. He is also on terms of the closest friendship with Nic! 
olas II. of Russia, with Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungar 
and with Victor Emanuel IIf. of Italy. Popular influen 
counts for more and the personal ties of monarchs count f 
less in the relationships of nations now than they did half 
century or a century ago. The people themselves exert great: ; 
power in the state than they did even when Edward VII. fir 
reached manhood years. Yet a sovereign who has the affectic., 
of his subjects, as England’s King, Germany’s and Austria's 
Kaisers, and Italy’s King unquestionably have, can sway bis 
country in a decisive degree in great crises, and in the case 
Russia, of course, the Czar is an emphatically potent pers: 
ality. 

The new relations which have 
land’s monarch and the heads of Europe’s other great stats 
cannot fail to bave an influence on the world’s politics. n 
speaking of the world here the United States is included. Tie 
Prince of Wales’s reception in the United States in 1860 wa 
particularly pleasing to the Queen and to himself, and doubt! xs 
had something to do with dictating the Queen’s friendlin: ss 
toward us in the Civil War which began a year later. he 
amenities between Edward VII. and President McKinley at tie 
death of Victoria and Edward’s accession show the friends} ip 
existing between this country and Enugland’s King. 

The world’s attitude toward Great Britain has radica ly 
changed as contrasted with that of a few years ago. Under ‘he 
rule of its present King that country may be expected to ass: rt 
herself with greater positiveness and influence than she |.as 
shown since the days of Peel and Palmerston. It is plain to 
every intelligent observer that England’s ‘* splendid isolatio, ” 
bas ended. 


been formed between E: 


The Plain Truth. 


IT was the current belief only a few years ago that the silk 
industry could never be a success in the United States. It was 
thought that in this line of trade we could never hope to com 
Climatic con- 
ditions and other natural causes were supposed to be against ‘he 
development of the silk business here. But facts and figures 
Even the French trade papers, ac- 


pete with France and other European countries. 


now tell a different story. 
cording to one of our consuls in France, concede that the United 
States is likely to take the lead among the silk producers of the 
world. During the last three years the consumption of raw 
silk in the United States has exceeded that of France. One trade 
paper says the producing power of the United States has equaled 
that of France since 1897. ‘* And American manufacture has a 
power of expansion that ours does not possess,” it adds, 
statements, taken together with the fact that the use of silk 
goods and silk combinations is rapidly increasing everywhere, 
indicate that the silk industry has a highly promising future in 
America, 


These 


Admiral Sampson showed an astounding lack of tact, if 
nothing else, when he objected to the promotion of Gunner 
Charles Morgan on the ground that the latter was ‘ recruited 
from a class of men who have not had the social advantages 
requisite for a commissioned officer.” Even if it were true, this 
is one of those things that were far better left unsaid. Any one 
who raises the question of social advantages as a consideration 
in the preferment of any man in any profession or walk of life in 
America is treading on delicate and dangerous ground. In the- 
ory, at least, all men stand on an equal footing in this country 
—or, as the phrase goes, one man is as good as another so !ong 
as he behaves himself, and that without regard to the clothes he 
wears or the social graces he may possess, and equally deserv 
ing also of any distinction or reward which his country nay 
bestow upon him. Any intimation contrary to this democratic 
and American principle is certain to be bitterly resented |y a 
large, worthy, and intelligent class of the American people It 
has sometimes been charged that favoritism exists in the lec 
tion of the higher officers both in the army and navy ; that the 
plain man of humble birth and few social or intellectua/ ad- 
vantages stands no chance against the young scion of w:alth 
and aristocratic associations, although equal or superior to him 
in all really essential points. We do not believe this char: e to 
be true as to the past, but Admiral Sampson’s blunt and jndis 
creet utterance would certainly lead to that state of things were 
the recommendation he makes acted upon favorably in the vase 
of Gunner Morgan, a supposition, it is safe to add, whic! will 
never come true. 


In the first of a series of lectures on ‘* Journalism, Literacure, 
and Public Affairs,” delivered at Yale University recent), , the 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, the scholarly editor of the New ‘ork 
Tribune, dwelt with emphasis upon the craze for circulati \n at 
any cost which had taken possession of some of the daily } :pers 
—a craze where the final evidence of success was circu ition 
among intelligent and moral classes if practicable an: con 
venient, but, at any rate, a very great circulation no | xtter 
amoug what classes. This policy, it seems to us, is a po and 
a mistaken one from every point of view, whether follow od by 
a daily paper or any other regular publication. The circu ation 
of a paper is only one of several equally important fact: .’s en: 
tering into the question of its value as a popular publi: ition. 
Quality as well as quantity is a vitally important elem: ut in 
the constituency of a paper when it comes toa question of its 
value to an advertiser. A great mass of shifting, irresponsible, 
thoughtless, and superficial readers, caught by gift ente: prises 
and sensational features of doubtful morality, offers a very poor 
and unpromising field in which to exploit an article of ste udard 
quality. Better far for such purposes is a clientéle made up of 
persons of mature and thoughtful minds, who exercise care avd 
discrimination in their reading and the same discrimination i? 
their buying. The illustrated weekly goes into the home, i§ 
read by all the members of the family, and then passe! on t0 
appreciative friends or filed away to be read again as opportt 
nity may offer. Better for the advertiser are a thousand ))apers 
going to a constituency like this than ten thousand “ pent 
dreadfuls” going to people who read them on the fly, in the 
rush of street-cars and trains, never looking at any page twice, 
and at most not at all. 
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=THE Duchess of Roxburgh will soon be the mother-in-law 
of an American heiress, for her son, the young duke, is engaged 


LEELA LON 


a odode at 


THE DUCHESS OF ROXBURGH, WHOSE 
SON IS TO MARRY MISS ASTOR, 





to Miss Pauline As- 
tor, the only daugh- 
ter of Mr. William 
Waldorf Astor, of 
Cliveden. The 
duchess was the 
chief lady of the 
bedchamber, and 
attended the late 
Queen on nearly all 
of her journeys. 
She is the daughter 
of the seventh Duke 
of Marlborough, 
and is, therefore, 
aunt to the pres- 
ent Duke of Marl- 
borough, and also 
to the sons of Mrs. 
Cornwallis - W est, 
formerly Lady 
Randolph Church 
ill. Thus Miss As- 
tor will become the 
cousin of Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill and 
of the Duke of 
Marlborough. The 


»hotograph shown here was taken in the costume worn at the 


luchess of Devonshire’s ball. 


There is little money in the Rox- 


hurgh family, but the title is a very old one, and there are two 
superb estates in Scotland, Flocrs Castle in Kelso and Brox- 
mouth Castle, Dunbar. The duchess has always chaperoned 
Miss Astor, and presented her at court two years ago. It is 
needless to add that the duchess stands very high at court, and 
Miss Astor could not make a more brilliant match. 


English colonial policy in India owes its success largely to 
the wise and tactful course of the English government in not 


IRE tt 


TTE MAHARAJAH OF BALRAMPUR, RE- 
CENTLY INSTALLED WITH UNIQUE 


CEREMONIES. 





interfering with 
native customs, 
laws, and _ cere- 
monies more than 
strictly needful in 
the interests of jus- 
tice and _ pubiic 
morality, and in 
allowing the native 
rulers brought un- 
der English dom- 
ination as large a 
measure of their 
former power and 
prestige as is con- 
sistent with good 
government and 
the general welfare 
of India. Thus the 
installation of a 
new Maharajah 
over the native 
State of Balram 
pur, which took 
place recently, 
though conducted 
by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the 
northwest prov- 


inces—Sir Antony MacDonnell—was attended with many unique 
and striking features peculiar to the native rulers for centuries 
pas For example, after the installation speeches had been 
male, there was a distribution of sweet spices and perfumes, 
and the guests were decorated with necklaces of gold tinsel, for 


whi bh Balrampur is famous. 


There was also a procession of a 


hundred elephants decked out in gorgeous style. Our illustra- 
tion ~hows the Maharajah as he appeared on the occasion of his 
inst» lation, in a state-robe of purple velvet embroidered in 
goli His crown jewels, which appear so conspicuously, con- 
siste1 of diamonds and pendent emeralds of fabulous price and 


anci nt date. 


overs of law and order throughout the United States 
owe a heavy debt of gratitude to the Hon. George K. Nash, 





GOVERNOR NASH, WHO SAVED 
OHIO FROM A DISGRACE- 
FUL PRIZE-FIGHT. 


Governor of Ohio, for the 
courage and firmness which 
he displayed in suppressing a 
prize-figbt advertised to take 
place in Cincinnati on Febru- 
ary 15th. The struggle over 
the case extended through 
several weeks, and excited 
the attention of the entire 


The fight was ar- 


by the Singerfest 
Athletic Association of Cin- 
cinnati, between two pugil- 
ists by the name of Jeffries 
and Rublin, and was to be one 
of the biggest events of the 
kind ever known. Over $20,- 
000 was spent in remodeling 
Sangerfest Hall, and in other 
arrangements for the fight, in 
addition to the large sums 





spent by the managers of Jeffries and Ruhlin and by other 
interested parties. Preparations were made to accommodate 
upwards of 20,000 people who were expected to visit Cincinnati 
to witness the affair. Early in February, however, steps were 
taken by Governor Nash to prevent the fight. He declared that 
the contest, as proposed, was a felony under the laws of Ohio, 
and would not be permitted under any circumstances. Many 
strong influences were set at work to induce the Governor to 
recede from his positiou. It was argued that the mayor of 
Cincinnati bad given his permission for the fight, that the po 
lice of the city were fully equal to any emergency that might 
arise from it, and that a great number of the citizens of Cin- 
cinnati were in favor of it, as it would bring money to the city 
and help business. All these efforts were in vain. The Gov 
ernor refused to yield. The struggle was carried into the 
courts, where the opponents of the fight sought to obtain an 
injunction forbidding the affair to take place as advertised. 
The case was argued on both sides by learned counsel and re 
sulted in a decision sustaining the attitude of Governor Nash. 
A permanent injunction was granted by Judge Hollister, and 
the fight was declared *‘ off.” In the meantime several thou- 
sand State troops had been summoned to their armories under 
orders to proceed to Cincinnati should it be decided by the 
Siingerfest association to go on with the fight despite the oppo- 
sition of the Governor. The granting of the injunction ren- 
dered any action of the troops unnecessary. Thus ended a bit- 
ter and memorable struggle, in which a great triumph was 
scored by the forces of order and public morality. And for 
this triumph thanks are due chiefly to the brave Governor of 
Ohio. 

- Two years before George Washington died there was born 
an American who still lives, who has fought in three of his 
country’s 
wars, voted 
for twenty 
Presidents, 
and lived in 
every State of 
the Union ex 
cept Washing 
ton and Ore- 
gon. John J. 
Overton, who 
is a familiar 
figure at Long 
Beach, Cal., 
was born in 
1797, and has 
lived to see 
the twentieth 
century come 
in. He comes 
to town every 
day from his 
son’s ranch, 
and takes keen 
interest in the 
news of the 
day, which he 
reads without 
the aid of 
glasses. His mind is as clear and his constitution as virile as 
that of a man of fifty. He started his adult career as a painter 
of portraits, but the invention of the daguerreotype ruined his 
business. He served in the Black Hawk war with Lincoln in 
1832, and in the Mexican War. In 1862, as a lively boy of 
sixty-five, he enlisted as a private in the Federal army, serving 
to the end of the war and coming out a lieutenant. For sixty- 
nine years Mr. Overton has been an Odd Fellow. In 1898, at 
the age of 101, he mourned the fact that an unappreciative 
country would not let him take part in avenging the sailors of 
the Maine. Mr. Overton remembers the first steamboat and 
the introduction of the railway. In 1899 he made the rail jour- 
ney from St. Joe, Mo., to Long Beach, returning afterward 
and then once more going to California. Mr. Overton was once 
married, and has bad seven children ; he is not quite sure how 
many direct descendants are now living. He has never been ill 
enough to require a physician, and has never. used liquor or 
tobacco. He has always voted the Republican ticket, or its 
equivalent predecessors, with the single exception of the time 
he cast his ballot for Andrew Jackson. 


=New England has been not only the birthplace of the 
American navy; it has been also the nursery of national yachts- 
manship. The Amer- 
ica, which, in 1851, se- 
cured the coveted Eng 
lish cup as a trophy—a 
cup which has ever 
since remained on this 
side of the water—was 
a Boston boat. In later 
years came the May- 
flower and all that suc- 
cessful string of cup- 
defenders which owed 
their being to the won- 
derful talents of design- 
ing that lay in the brain 
of the famous Burgess. 
After his untimely 
death came George 
Stewart, who, had he 
lived a few years more, 





JOHN J. OVERTON, WHO HAS LIVED IN 
THREE CENTURIES, 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD, DESIGNER oF WOuld have utterly 


THE YACHT THAT BOSTON OFFERS 
FOR THE CUP DEFENSE. 
From a photograph by Purdy, of 
Boston.—Copyright, 1901. 


eclipsed his illustrious 
predecessor’s record, 
The man of the present 
day in Boston’s yacht- 


ing world is Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, who has already turned 
out some sixty- and seventy-footers, and whose latest achieve- 
ment was the conception of the outlines of Mr. Thomas Law- 
son’s cup-defender. This new Boston boat is expected to give 
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the Belmont syndicate’s New York craft a terrific tussle in the 
preliminary contests that are to decide which shall have ‘the 
honor of meeting Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenger. Mr. Crown 
inshield, who long ago achieved distinction as the designer of 
the Jolly Roger, is still in his thirties. His last summer's suc 
cess was the Flirt, which won the open championship of the 
Massachusetts Yacht Racing Association. The ruling passion 
of this Yankee designer of yachts is to produce a craft that 
shall defeat the speediest sailer the Herreshoffs can turn out 
Mr. Crowninshield’s forebears were ship- builders ; from his 
grandfather’s time they have been yachtsinen, and the pres- 
ent designer has handled sailing-boats ever since his sixth year. 
In Mr. Crowninshield’s home at Marblehead, Mass., are models 
of some of the swiftest packet-ships and clippers of former days, 
bequeathed him by his sires. 

One of tbe most interesting of the exhibits at the Charles 
Rollo Peters special exhibition at the Clausen galleries this 
year is a study in plas 
ter by Robert I. Aitken, 
a young sculptcr of San 
Francisco, who, despite 
his short twenty - three 
years of age, has con- 
trived to stir up artistic 
circles in his home city 
to a considerable extent. 
The study spoken of here 
is called ** Kismet,” and 
his treatment of the sub- 
ject has resulted in a 
combination of boldness 
and purity which stamps 
the work as that of a 
true genius. The young 
sculptor has only had 
the advantage of one 
year’s artistic tuition in 
his native city, and has 
never left that city as 
yet. The work of the 
young man has occasioned considerable comment in the West, 
at one time resulting in quite a newspaper war in ’Frisco. His 
design for a public fountain in San Francisco, which he called 
‘*The Flowing Bowl,” was acknowledged by the principal 
judges in the case to be the most worthy of acceptance, but a 
clique of narrow-minded ones decided it was immodest — in 
much the same manner as the Bostonians treated the Bac 
chante not so long ago—and the young artist was denied the 
recognition his talents deserved. One wealthy advocate went 
so far as to offer to present the fountain to the city if the design 
were accepted, but all to no avail. Another conception of his, 
‘* Art Lured to Bohemia,” aroused quite as bitter a discussion as 
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to its moral bearings, and this is now in possession of the Bo 
hemian Club of San Francisco. Other works of the talented 
young artist include the design of the bronze doors of the 
famous Crocker tomb, and the spandrels for the new band 
stand recently presented to the Golden Gate Park by Claus 
Spreckels. We shall hear more of this gifted artist, for if his 
own people will not give him his just due he is sure to find 
favorable recognition abroad. 

=Rev. Theodore Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn, has been as- 
signed to the programme of the Jubilee Young Men’s Christian 
Association convention 
in Boston, June 11tb to 
16th inclusive, to con- 
sider ‘‘The Principal 
Aim and Crowning 
Achievement of the As- 
sociation.” This address 
will be the climax of the 
career of Dr. Cuyler as 
the exponent and advo- 
cate of the association. 
He joined the New York 
association in 1854, two 
years after that associa- 
tion was organized, and 
only three years after 
the first associations 
were organized in the 
United States and in 
Canada. His career as 
a clergyman began in 
1848. Hence as a pastor 
he has seen the entire 
history of the association in this country and nearly its entire 
history in all the world. He has known George (now Sir 
George) Williams, the founder of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in London, 1844, for forty years. He has delivered 
more discourses and addresses for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association than any pastor in the United States. He has ad- 
dressed many State Young Men’s Christian Association conven- 
tions, from fifty to sixty anniversaries of local associations, and 
many Sunday-afternoon services for young men. So strong is 
Dr. Cuyler’s desire to attend and address the jubilee convention 
in Boston that he will be there, he says, unless he is “‘ in Green- 
wood.” There is no doubt that he considers the Christian 
work, technically so-called, to be the principal aim and crown- 
ing achievement of the association, for he says: ‘‘ It bas brought 
thousands of young men from impenitence to Christ Jesus, and 
made thousands of young Christians more like Jesus in their 
daily lives. it has moulded the students of colleges and 
universities ; it has put a Christian signal-light into the hands 
of thousands of railroad men ; it has been a salvation to many 
a soldier and sailor ; it has led many into the Gospel ministry ; 
it has taught the whole world the beauty and power of a living 
unity in the Lord Jesus Christ.” Dr. Cuyler has given the 
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young men of the country, and especially the Christian young 
men, the best of reasons for recognizing him affectionately 
as the veteran pastor, relative to work of young men, for 
eae men, by young men. He began when he was a young 
pastor, 





PROCESSION CELEBRATING A NATIVE FIESTA AT ARAYAT, . TAKING SICK COMRADES TO THE HOSPITAL, IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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THE PACK-TRAIN AND ESCORT FORCING THEIR WAY THROUGH THE JUNGLE, BELL, AT THE HEAD OF HIS STAFF, LEAVI SUOL TO RESUME HIS DIFFICULT 
IN MOMENTARY EXPECTATION OF ATTACK. MARCH THROUGH PANGASINAN, 


GENERAL BELL’S COLUMN ADVANCING OVER THE HILLS OF PANGASINAN—-FLANKERS SEEN ON HILL-TOP ARE GUARDING AGAINST SURPRISE. 





BELL’S HARDY PACKERS SWIMMING THEIR OBSTINATE MULES ACROSS THE AGNO RIVER. 


HOW GENERAL BELL SUCCESSFULLY FIGHTS THE FILIPINOS. 


HE ADAPTS THE FRONTIER PACK-MULE TRAIN TO THE JUNGLES OF LUZON.—PuHorToGRAPHED BY THE AMERICAN MUTOSCOPE AND BIOGRAPH COMPANY. 
FOREIGN RIGHTS RESERVED.—{SEE PaGE 450.] 
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THE WONDERFUL 


INASMUCH as the articles which have preceded this one have 
dealt with the agricultural and extractive industries, it is in 
place to preface what is subsequently to be said about certain 
branches of American manufacture by a few considerations of a 
general nature. In many European countries a conception pre- 
vails that the United States should be, in the natural order of 
evolution, primitive in the economic sense. To persons holding 
this view the achievements of American manufacturers are a sur- 
prise, and the development of the country along the lines which 
indicate industrial maturity are not readily understood. 

While the United States is pre-eminent in the production and 
exportation of food products, and of lumber, cotton, iron, and 
the metals generally, the effect of exporting these articles is to 
draw from Europe manufactured products in such quantities as 
to keap the tastes of the American consumer constantly not far 
from those of Europeans as regards the refinements of life. This 
is a very small item, however, in the main problem. The chief 
fact which must be grasped is that a country rich in resources, 
inhabited by an ingenious people, and employing the steam 
power <nd mechanical aids which are employed in the United 
States cannot fail, if social or political institutions do not pre- 
vent, to rapidly produce an abundance of wealth. A portion of 
this wealth is quickly freed from expenditure for what are 
usually designated as necessaries. Inasmuch as cheap raw ma- 
terials conduce more prominently to cheap necessaries of life 
than almost any other circumstance, the fact is easy to appre- 
ciate that in a country like the United States, where wages are 
high, there must be a large amount of wealth free to demand 
the best that human toil and genius can produce. 

The surplus of American incomes is proverbially used to pay 
the expenses of travel, to purchase luxuries, books, and the con- 
veniences for which American life is noted. A demand is not 
long unsatisfied among a people as capable commercially as are 
Americans. The result is the presence everywhere of those 
manufacturing industries required to furnish the refinements of 
life. Progress in the establishment of American manufactures 
has undoubtedly been somewhat quickened by a protective 
tariff. Fundamentally our present development is undoubtedly 
due chiefly to the peculiar mechanical ability of all classes of 
Americans and the enterprise and managerial ability which ren- 
der capital so effective with us. 

The manufacturing industry of the United States is abun- 
dantly supplied with most of the raw materials necessary to 
bring into, existence goods for human consumption. In 1890 
it was estimated that the value of raw materials entering the 
manufacturing process was $5,000,000,000. Their value as man- 
ufactured products was estimated at $9,000,000,000. The 5,000, - 
000 persons engaged in manufacturing occupations produced 
this result and handed the physical products over to the mer- 
cantile distributive system, which, with the aid of the means 
of transportation and the equipments of wholesale and retail 
trade, circulated the economic goods of the country to each 
consumer, giving to these goods their highest time, place, and 
quantity utility. 

Our MAGNIFICENT IRON INDUSTRIES. 


To assign tbe accurate proportion of influence to each of the 
many causes which have conspired to give prominence to Amer- 
ican iron industries is beyond the power of the writer of these 
articles. It lies at band, however, that the prevalent use of 
steel in the construction of office, mercantile, and manufactur- 
ing buildings is not solely a result, but is ia a measure the cause 
of the development which the manufacture of structural steel 
has attained. When structural steel is easily obtainable and 
architects become accustomed to its use and are thereby ena- 
bled to erect buildings many stories in height : when, in conse- 
quence, elevator practice is perfected and the public can be 
gotten to use the upper floors ot office buildings and rents be- 
come remunerative; then the circle of influences is completed 
which brings back to the manufacturers of structural steel a 
specific and steady demand. 

When it is considered that a very large portion of the rail- 
way mileage of the world is in the United States it is easy to 
see that our marvelous rail-mills are a natural development, 
and that the manufacture of locomotives and car-axles and 
wheels, and of railroad iron generally, must be collectively an 
enormous industry. As has been mentioned in previous arti- 
cles, the conditions in America have strongly favored the de- 
velopment of machinery to take the place of human toil. This 
use of machinery has been introduced into all trades, being fa- 
vored by the mechanical ability of Americans. and by the intro- 
duction of the system of interchangeable parts simplifying the 
matter of repairs. 

The importance of excellence in the machine industry may 
be seen by a quotation from an English political economist, 
J. R. McCulloch: ‘‘ The production of machinery is itself a 
branch of manufacture, success in which depends on the same 
circumstances that determine success in other branches. It is, 
however, in so far peculiar that superiority in it conduces more 
directly than superiority in anything else, to the improvement 
of all descriptions of manufacture. Machines are the tools or 
instruments by which most industrial undertakings are either 
wholly or partly carried on.” Americans are peculiarly a ma- 
chine -inventing and machine-using people. One of the best 
illustrations of this that can be found is in our iron and steel 
works themselves, where the art of saving labor is carried to 
its highest development. The quantity of steam -driven ma- 
chinery is indicated by the number of foot-tons of steam power 
exerted daily. This amount is larger for America than for any 
other ccuntry. These conditions and cthers which lie in the 
history ot tae industries concerned make for the prominence 
ot the trades using iron and steel. 

Some years ago the Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, a prominent 
iron-master and an excellent authority on the iron industry, 
laid down the essentials of the industry as follows ; ** 1—An ade- 
quate supply of the requisite raw materials — ore, limestone, 
and mineral coal, for charcoal can only be used, as we have 
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seen, to an insignificant extent. 2—These raw materials must 
be geographically so situated as to be brought cheaply together, 
for the value of raw material does not rfhore consist in what it 
is than in where it is—a fact too much overlooked in the mining 
projects of the day. 3—There must be cheap means of trans- 
port to market. 4—There must be sufficient density of popula- 
tion to insure labor at a moderate cost. 5—There must be 
adequate capital to build and carry on the works. 6—There 
must be the skill to manage them in the most economical man- 
ner, 7—There must be indomitable energy and strict integrity 
in the management ; that is to say, the iron business can only 
exist on a large scale where the people are essentially industri- 
ous, intelligent, energetic, and honest.” 

In how far the United States possesses these essentials the 
progress of our iron industries since these words were written 
best reveals. We have passed from an inferior rank to that of 
the first nation in the production of iron-ore, iron, and steel. In 
1899 we produced 25,341,000 long tons of ore, or 29.74 per cent. 
of all the ore produced in the world. In 1900 we produced 
26 417,315 long tons of ore, and in that year 13,914,596 tons of 
pig-iron and 10,980,000 tons of steel was our record. We are 
abundantly supplied with raw materials, and these, if not ad- 
jacent, are fortunately connected by the great lakes and are 
brought together by means of rail transportation at prices 
lower than exist elsewhere in the world. The inventive and 
executive ability latent in Americans has found expression in 
the superiority of American furnace and machine-shop prac- 
tice. The use of machinery to save labor in the iron industry 
has recently been pronounced by an English expert who has 
traveled in this country ‘‘ astounding.” The inventive genius 
which has given prominence to this industry is not only that 
manifested within it, but that shown in the development of elec- 
trical machinery, agricultural implements, scales, sewing-ma- 
chines, builders’ hardware, and machine tools. This has built 
up the home demand for iron and steel, and has reflected from 
one trade to another some measure of the progress attained in 
each, 

The centre of iron and steel production was in 1880 located 
on the boundary of Armstrong and Indiana counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, twelve miles northeast of Apollo and in latitude forty 
degrees forty - three minutes, and longitude seventy - nine de- 
grees twenty minutes west. Since that time it has been moving 
westward because of a number of reasons. Western ores are 
richer ; Western coals are being adapted to use by careful ex- 
perimeutation. The centre of population is moving West, and 
with it thecentre of iron and steel consumption. W hile the West 
and the South will increase their production of steel and iron, 
it may be expected that the iron industry of the East will trans- 
form itself to a certain extent into that of finishing-mills, pro- 
ducing wire, plate, bar, pipe, and structural steel. 

ENorMovus DEposits OF IRON. 

Throughout the Appalachian region, from northern Penn- 
sylvania to the middle of Alabama, there are supplies of iron- 
ore. The purest and most concentrated large deposits of ore in 
America, or in the world, lie about the western end of Lake 
Superior, in northern Michigan and Wisconsin and eastern 
Minnesota. The distance at which these ores lie from the great 
iron markets has delayed their development until a recent 
period. Because a greater weight and bulk of fuel than of 
iron-ore are required for every ton of iron produced, so far as 
the problem of transportation is concerned, iron ore seeks coal, 
and particularly coking-coal, rather than that the coal seeks 
the ore. The economic problem of carrying Lake Superior ore 
a thousand miles has been solved by the creation of one of the 
finest fleets of freight steamers extant. These vessels, plying 
upon the great lakes, are capable of carrying in a single cargo 
from 3,500 to 6,500 tons of ore. They are supplemented by 
every facility in the shape of ore-docks, car-dumyvers, and ore- 
conveyers which ingenuity can devise. The iron-ores of the 
South lie from ten to one hundred miles from coal, and they 
are destined, with the building up of the new industrial South, 
to play a part ir our iron manufacture which the general pub- 
lic does not yet realize. In 1889 the Lake Superior region, 
Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, the west shore of Lake Cham- 
plain, and the Alabama-Georgia district furnished seventy- 
three per cent. of the iron-ore produced in the country. Since 
that date the concentration of producing regions has been in- 
creased, for in 1899 the Lake Superior regions produced 72.6 per 
cent. of all the ore marketed. The first five States in the order 
of the value of the ore produced in 1899 were Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Alabama, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The iron indus- 
try, which was rushed to its utmost capacity during the latter 
half of 1899 and the first half of 1900, is now somewhat more 
quiet. 

THE BLAST-FURNACES OF THE UNITED StTaTEs. 

The various raw materials required for the manufacture of 
iron are united in the blast-furnace industry. To review the 
geographicalsituation in 1898, the greatest centre is Pittsburg, 
with twenty-seven furnaces using coke. In the region tributary 
to Pittsburg mention may be made of thirty-four coke-using 
furnaces between Youngstown, O., and Newcastle, Penn., and 
to the north. Ten more are around Wheeling. Cleveland has 
five. The furnaces of western Pennsylvania use coke ; those in 
the middle portion of the State use either coke or charcoal, the 
latter fuel being employed by twelve furnaces in Pennsylvania. 
In the region within the triangle formed by Pottsville, Reading, 
and Easton there are a number of furnaces using mixed anthra- 
cite and coke. Western Massachusetts with the adjacent parts 
of New York and Connecticut contain a group of eleven char- 
coal furnaces. Ohio, besides the centre mentioned above, pos- 
sesses charcoal furnaces at Lancaster and at Ironton, and there 
are establishments thereabouts consuming every sort of fuel. 
Farther west we may mention Chicago, with seventeen coke 
furnaces, and Michigan, with thirteen charcoal furnaces, all 
widely scattered. The Southern region begins as far north as 
Lexington, Va., where there are ten coke furnaces. The two 
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centres to be distinguished toward the southwest before reach- 
ing Alabama are Lynchburg and Chattanooga. About Birming- 
ham there are twenty-five coke-using furnaces, near by are 
three employing charcoal, and toward the northwest, extending 
as far as Rome, Ga., are located thirteen other plants. West of 
the Mississippi twelve establishments may be counted. 

Our STOVE MANUFACTURE. 

From the blast-furnace pig-iron is distributed for foundry 
uses or passes to steel works. Examining a map of stove manu- 
factories, and comparing it with the general distribution which 
the various branches of iron and steel manufacture display, at 
tention is attracted by the prominence of southeastern Massa- 
chusetts, central New York, central and southwestern Ohio, and 
the considerable number of establishments contained in such 
cities as Detroit, Louisville, Chattanooga, Quincy, and St. Louis. 

Tare STEEL WoRKS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Taking up the steel branch of the iron industry, still using 
the data for 1898 and observing the locations of both steel-works 
and rolling-mills, we note first of all that Pittsburg is again in 
control, with fifty-one steel plants (ten Bessemer, twelve cruci- 
ble, twenty three open-hearth, six steel-casting) and seventy-six 
rolling-mills. From Pittsburg toward the north and northwest, 
as far as Cleveland, the establishments are numerous. To the 
easta single string of plants unites the great eastern and western 
Pennsylvania districts. A cluster of eleven steel-works and 
twenty-one rolling-mills marks the outlines of the natural-gas 
region in Indiana, Chicago has nine steel-works and eight roll- 
ing mills. Milwaukee has nine and two respectively. The 
southern field, while a liberal producer of some grades of iron, is 
not strong in the manufacture of steel. South of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers there are seven steel-plants and twenty-one roll- 
ing-mills, West of the Mississippi, Pueblo, Col., may be men- 
tioned, with one establishment of each class. San Francisco has 
three rolling-mills and two steel-works. 

VARIOUS MANUFACTURES OF IRON AND STEEL, 

From these establishments steel is distributed to the manu- 
facturers of bridge-beams, nails, and wire, to ship-builders, car 
and locomotive builders, and iron and steel workers generally. 
Each industry varies somewhat in its geographical distribution 
from the others, but the entire family of iron industries is 
strongly concentrated in the northeastern States, the great 
cities being the attractive locations. Important products of 
manufacture not mentioned are railroad and structural iron, 
machinery, engines and boilers, hardware and cutlery. Even 
the minor branches, often forgotten, add to the sum of the vast 
interests involved in the handling of this one metal. In the man 
ufacture of shears alone one thousand people are engaged, while 
the production of pocket-knives engages twice as many, and of 
files 2,400. One thousand persons are devoted to the manufact- 
ure of horseshoe nails, and five thousand to the manufacture of 
wire nails. The seven thousand persons employed in the Ameri 
can barbed-wire industry produce ninety per cent. of the world’s 
supply of this material. 


GA Jonroa_ 


Race Riots : Their Cause and Remedy. 
(Continued from page 242.) 


crime of one in order to hide a host of other iniquities, equally 
bad, ofttimes precisely similar. 

One thing, however, that lends tacit encouragement to mobs 
and the wreaking of fury upon the negro is little noticed be 
cause of the very inaction attached. The better classes are too 
indifferent to this growing evil of mob violence. Fifth Avenue 
eats its breakfast and reads of the race war that, while it slept, 
raged not more than two blocks away. It deprecates the dis- 
grace, utters a few condemnatory expressions, smiles casually 
at the thought of its own Tom or ’Lize, who had to make a 
circuit of the city to reach home in safety, and chuckles at the 
thought of their being chased by the mob, then turns to the 
columns of business, politics, or amusement, or bargains, and 
drops the matter, not sufficiently stirred to rebuke the audacity 
of the foreign Bridget who opines, in hearing, tha‘ ‘ niggers 
are no good, anyway.” There is a very large and influentia! 
class of people who thus fail utterly to grasp the gravity of the 
situation—a race assailed, every member in danger, colored 
human life counted for naught. 

The day of the strong, sturdy, fearless reformer, a martyr i! 
need be to principle and deep moral convictions, seems to hav: 
passed away when the negro race was loosed from fetters. It 1 
forgotten that responsibility did not stop with that act. Pri 
tection in freedom should be assured. There is needed a Phi! 
lips, a Lovejoy, a Garrison to rouse public sentiment to-day 
especially among the influential, intelligent classes, so that the’ 
will take a decided stand that means something in this matte: 
Those who forget that the ballot is a sacred gift of Americai 
citizenship, not to be left to the exercise of the ignorant an: 
vicious alone, who neglect to exert proper influence to plac 
those who are worthy in positions of power, or fear to condem) 
boldly all disregard for hiinian life—the higher classes, th 
wealthy, the men and women of léisure or in active life, wh 
do so are in astonishing measure responsible for the growin: 
strength of mobs, 

If mobs were brought to a wholesome fear of law and an ex 
ercise consequently of self-restraint in regard to lawlessness, i! 
places of evil resort were resolutely closed because the bes! 
classes will not tolerate in office those who allow such breed 
ing- places for anarchy and crime to remain unmolested 3 if 
every rioter, regardless of race, were arrested, fined, punished 
in some positive way; if those who engage in rioting knew that 
employment from every source Stopped with such offenses com 
mitted, that their families were tabooed, a mighty lever of re- 
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And I assert that I believe this can 


straint would be wielded 


be done if the best classes will but awake to their responsibili- 
ties, take their attention for a while from the all-engrossing 
subjects of mind-culture, social pleasure, money-getting, and 
think and speak and act with their might. There would be a 
notable diminution of the horrors that fill us with dread. In 
fact, these classes have a personal need of such awakening toa 
sense of the full responsibility that comes to educated, cultured 
American citizeuship. 

I have said that the danger to the republic bas not been ade- 
juately gauged. Nor has the danger to these higher classes 
[his lawlessness indulged in by the scum, tbe idle, the vicious, 
he poor, the degraded, only encourages anarchical sentiments, 
spreading hatred of all who are not of the same ilk, creating 
liscontent, and fostering all the feelings that lead to revolu- 
ion. This rioting mob that now makes the negro so largely 
he prey of its passions will strike consternation to the hearts 
if the people of ease and indifference. With the constant cor- 
uption, the spreading influences of pernicious doctrines, this 
»w element will be a monster in action some day that will be 
elt by those who disregard its workings today. New griev- 
neces, deeper hatreds will lead to the singling out, not of races 
lone, but of classes for the vengeance to wreak itself upon. 

It is really self preservation that demands that all who rep- 
esent culture, education, wealth, ease, refinement—and they 
ire legion—should face the subject of mob violence, and by 
oice and pen and deed set about making such a state of things 
vell-nigh impossible — not impracticable if responsibility is 
ightly shouldered. 


Submarine Fighting 
in the Twentieth Century. 


specially Contributed to Leslie's Weekly by Lewis Nixon, Builder of the 
** Holland and Four Other Submarine Torpedo craft.) 


THE successful submarine fighting - boat of the twentieth 
century, whether intended for offensive or defensive warfare, 

ill be a small boat. The first boats that were built by Nor 
denfeldt for the Turkish government were quite long as com- 
pared with those we are using, being more than 100 feet in 
length. Our standard boat, which seems to fill all require- 
nents, measures about sixty-five feet. 

The real province of a submarine boat will be to act as a de- 
fense for harbors, to break up blockades, or to go out on dark 
nights and blow up battle ships. Doubtless boats of from thirty 
to thirty-five feet in length, of a displacement of not more than 
eighteen tons, and of a steaming radius of 500 miles will be car 
ried on large ships, and, when necessary, sent out from them. 
It is quickly apparent why submarine torpedo-boats must be 
small. They will have to operate mainly in barbors, where 
there is no great depth of water. It will be necessary for these 
little craft to run close to the bottom of a hostile ship. In 
order to quickly change trim to fire a projectile, or for any 
other reason, it will be necessary to have the boat of small size. 

In other words, what we must accomplish is to combine with 
the smallest possible displacement all the requisites of a subma- 
rine boat—submersion, diving, propulsion, etc., and at the same 
time to carry the necessary torpedo-guns. For all kinds of 
offensive work the smallest boat that can do the work will be 
the most effective. These requirements have resulted in the 
designing of a boat about sixty five feet long and of eleven feet 
beam, and having a displacement of about 120 tons. And this 
sort of craft is what we might call ‘: a steel fish” with the brains 
of a man. She carries a crew of six men, and one such boat 
would be capable of blowing up three battle-ships, ugder favor- 
able conditions, without any danger to herself. 

As the efficiency of such boats becomes better known, and is 
more thoroughly studied by those who have to do with the de- 
signing of battle-ships, there is no doubt that provision will be 
made for withstanding the assaults of submarine craft. What 
this provision will be, further than the more minute subdi- 
vi-ion of the bottoms of men-of-war, I am unable to say at 
present. This is one of the unsolved problems, but it becomes 
of more and more stupendous significance as more of these 
un ler-water boats are built. The layman, not understanding 
the enormous work that has been done, extending over the 
course of several generations, in the way of submarine boats, 
looks upon them as to a great extent experimental. Or, re- 
meibering the disasters to those who went down in the cruder 
types of years ago, he regards boats of the Holland type as 
involving more danger to the navigators themselves than any 
other form of war craft. 

sa matter of fact, so far as the questions of diving, remain- 
ing below water and manceuvring there are concerned, these 
problems have been perfectly solved. In fact, I would say that 
the submarine boat that has been evolved by the work of Hol- 
land, which work has taken up practically all of his lifetime, is 
much less of. an experimental boat to-day than a battle-ship. 
Take, for example, five of the brightest officers of the United 
States Navy,and ask them whether they favor the double or 
the single ttirret ; whether they believe in the turret or the bar- 
bette ; whéther they believe in overwhelming armament asa 
means of defense, or whether they would combine heavy armor 
with a reasonable armament ; whether they believe in ships 
having only enough free-voard to be fairly seaworthy, and so 
presenting the minimum of target, or whether they favor the 
ship of very high free- board ; whether they would sacrifice 
anything in armament or in radius of action for abnormal 
speed—ask them these questions, and I am satisfied that you 
would get five different opinions. 

This statement eertainly does not mean that battle-ships are 
not good. I am a believer in battle-ships, and am convinced 
that we should have many of them, and the fact that there are 
differences of opinion does not prevent any of them, as now de- 
sigted, from being good. The striking thing about the sub- 
marine boats is that men who have been indifferent to their 
performances, as reported, have, after witnessing what the Hol- 


land could do, become firm adherents of the claims of that type 
of craft. Even if I had not been as firm a believer as I am 
in the submarine boat, the opinions of such men as Admiral 
Dewey, Commander Wainwright, Admiral Rodgers, Captain 
Folger, Commander Mason, Lieutenant-Commander Kimball, 
and Lieutenant Caldwell would have been sufficient to convert 
me. 

The question of improvement or development in this boat is 
one which can be fairly well forecast. We are storing a certain 
amount of electricity on a certain weight of battery. As there 
is no question that the storage battery will be improved in effi 
ciency, it is quite probable that we shall be able to get a larger 
stored supply of electricity in the future boats. The almost 
certain improvement in high explosives is likely to give us some 
form of explosive that can be fired from a smaller gun—the 
word “gun” being used to cover the torpedo-gun, which fires 
now a torpedo from fourteen to eighteen inches in diameter and 
as many feet long. 

There will undoubtedly be developed gradually a system by 
which torpedoes can be controlled by the boat that fires them, 
without any actual connection ; and if such a system is accom- 
plished it would be perfectly feasible to incorporate it in the 
design of the submarine boat without any radical change in the 
present type. I believe, however, that the value of submarine 
navigation is going to be brought so constantly to the attention 
of the admiralties of the world that the semi-submerged boat 
will soon be seen. By this [ mean a boat of great speed and 
great armor-protection, having only a few armored towers and 
a small armored superstructure above the water—a boat which 
in the parts exposed presents so small a target that it can with 
impunity approach the largest ship of war, with a view to firing 
a torpedo. 

Of course such a boat would not be limited in size, as is the 
submarine boat. But both submerged and semi-submerged 
boats must be reckoned with in any scheme of national naval 
defense during the present century. 

Now that the British admiralty has announced that the 
question of submarine boats has for some time seriously en- 
gaged its attention, it is imperative for the United States 
and every other important naval Power to perfect their prep 
arations for submarine warfare with the least delay possible. 
Mr. James E. Howard, of Hobart, Tasmania, according to 
English sources of information, has developed a type of boat 
that is likely to prove exceedingly dangerous to England’s 
enemies, though the meagre descriptions so far furnished do 
not give promise that the Howard boat will equal our own 
Holland craft in destructive powers. 


alee: 


A Song from the Tenement District. 


THE ministers preach an’ the church-members pray 
An’ beg us t’ live in a holier way, 
Steer clear o° the pit-falls we find in our path, 
An’* merit God's mercy instead of His wrath. 
They think the thing's easy t’ do just because 
They've never crossed swords with the natural laws 
Of circumstance—laws which can't be understood 
Ry the fellers who've nothin’ t' do but be good ! 
They live in a mansion or cottage, Queen Anne's, 
Au’ such things con't go with the *“‘ rushin’ of cans’ 
Like a tenement does, where your domicile’s bare 
Except for a stove an’ a three-leggéd chair. 
They mean well when thus they invite us t’ take 
Up some needed reforms, an’ our old ways forsake ; 
But Fate’s bondage don’t let us act just as we should 
If us fellers had nothin’ t’do but be good ! 
Oh, it’s six Gays o' workin’ for us, an’ the rest 
That we find on the seventh ain't allers the best 
For morals, we'll own, what with cards and a *‘ can,” 
But theyre * throw-offs "’ that rest up a laborin’ man. 
Reformers the problem can solye—in a book— 
But in the applyin’ by book or by crook 
Sin wins far more battles than maybe it would 
If us fellers had nothin’ t’ do but be good ! 

Roy FARRELL GREENE. 


The Finest Army in Our History. 


AN army fully suited to our present needs has been provided 
by the enactment of the Army bill into a law. It gives us 
100,000 regulars at a total cost of $118,000,000 per year. Of 
this amount the quartermaster-general will spend $57,150,000, 
and the paymaster- general nearly $21,000,000. It will cost 
about $13,000,000 annually for rations, and as the officers pay 
for their own food it will be seen that our enlisted men will fare 
very well. i 

Under the new law the battery will be the unit in the artil- 
lery, which, with the dropping of the regimental organization, 
becomes a corps: There are no other important tactical changes. 
In the cavalry and infantry the three-battalion formation is 
retained. Additional officers are provided in all the staff de- 
partments, and provision is made for rendering the medical 
department the most efficient of any in the world. The sum of 
$130,000 is appropriated for the salaries of female nurses. Their 
value in the Philippines has been more than proved. 

One of the greatest disappointments to many well-wishers 
of the army was the failure to completely alter the staff system 
to one of single details of four years each. This prevents many 
capable young line officers from learning the intricacies of staff 
duty, while it makes certain that numerous older Officers will 
grow ‘‘rusty” from being permanently away from the troops. 
Authority to appoint several new general officers placed a great 
deal of power in the President’s hands, and it has been most 
wisely used. The selection of Miles as lieutenant-general is 
wholly pleasing, as this veteran is, beyond cavil, the most brill- 
iant strategist wearing American shoulder-straps to-day. 

Several of the nominations came as surprises, notably that of 
Bell, who, a captain in the regular army, was advanced over 
the heads of a thousand seniors to a brigadiership. Chaffee, a 
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colonel of cavalry, secured a major-generalship. Wood, a cap 
tain in the medical department, was jumped to the same 
grade. But all were serving as general officers in the volun- 
teers, and their promotions came as the reward of extreme 
merit. Kobbe, major of artillery, who attained brigadiership, 
belongs in the same category. 

Recruiting must now go on feverishly in order to get the 
army up to its full numerical strength by the time that the 
last of the volunteers are mustered out next summer. it is 
doubted if all the volunteers can be discharged in this country 
as early as the date assigned by the former army bill, but that 
is the fault of members of Congress who tried to obstruct the 
passage of the new measure, which provides for the largest, 
best-organized, and most finely equipped body of regulars we 
have ever had 


The Best Men from the West. 


Ir would, perhaps, be invidious to say that the best and finest 
specimens of physical manhood to be found in the United States 
are the product of Western civilization and Western climatic con- 
ditions, but certain facts brought out in the examination of re- 
cruits for the United States Navy seem to warrant that conclu- 
sion. Dr. Edward R., Stitt, an assistant surgeon in the navy, 
whose special duty it bas been to examine candidates for the 
naval service, declares that he has been struck with the marked 
physical superiority of the young men coming from the middle 
West over those who have lived on the Atlantic coast. The dif- 
ferences would appear to be due to the different climatic condi- 
tions of the two localities. The young men from the East showa 
tendency to catarrhal affections and diseases of the thrvat and 
lungs, from which the Western men are comparatively free. But 
the most conclusive evidence of the superiority of one class over 
the other is found in the figures obtained in physical measure- 
ments. Of 163 men, natives of the Eastern coast cities, the aver- 
ages were: Age, 20.3 years ; weight, 9 stone 3 pounds ; height, 5 
feet 6 inches ; chest expansion, 3.2 inches; circumference of 
arm, ll inches ; and circumference of thigh, 19 inches. Among 
those born in the middle West, numbering ninety-two, the aver- 
Age, 20.5 years ; weight, 9 stone 5 pounds ; height, 
5 feet 7 inches ; chest expansion, 3.4 inches ; circumference of 
arm, 11.5 inches; and circumference of thigh, 19.5 inches. Of 


ages were: 


all the 251 recruits enlisted for one ship about a vear ago, all 
coming from the West, the following averages obtained at the 
time of first examination: Age, 21 years ; weight, 9 stone 13 
pounds ; height, 5 feet 6.6 inches ; chest expansion, 3.2 inches ; 
circumference of arm, 11.7 inches ; and circumference of thigh, 
19.7 inches. These figures give a new and more literal meaning 
to the phrase about going West to ‘‘ grow up” with the country. 


Foreign Notes. 


A HINT to exporters of woolen goods is contained in a report 
from Belgium that blankets made of shoddy and expressly in- 
tended for the trade with the Kaffirs find a ready sale in South 
Africa. The cbief source of supply of these blankets now is 
Dewsbury, England. The imports into Africa of this article 
in 1899 amounted to $359,206.10. 

The Sick Man of Europe is not likely to improve his health 
by the treatment he is according to the United States. Uncle 
Sam is a patient and long-suffering individual, but if the Sub- 
lime Porte neglects much longer to pay those indemnities long 
since due, and refuses meanwhile to honor the appointment of 
American consuls at certain places, it may be necessary to 
teach the gentleman that we will stand no more of his sublime 
impudence. 


The Oldest and Best. 


Tue kind consideration with which the death of Queen Vic- 
toria has been treated by the press of the United States has been 
by none more pronounced than LESLIE’s WEKKLY, of New 
York. LE&SLrk’s is one of the oldest and best illustrated week- 
lies in America, and, with their usual enterprise, the manage- 
ment have secured for the issues of the last few weeks the latest 
and best pictures in connection with the death of the Queen 
and the ascension of King Edward VII. Lestie’s WErxLY is 
a successful journal, and deserves its success, — Bridgeburg 
(Ont.) Review. 


Ladies in [lexico. 
UNDONE BY COFFEE POISONING. 


Down in the City of Mexico, in the country that raises its own 
coffee, they have plenty of stomach trouble and nervous head- 
aches brought un by coffee drinking. 

A lady writing from there says, ‘‘ I have used coffee for a 
long time and was inordinately fond of it. At any time I would 
cheerfully have given up all the balance of my meal if necessary, 
in order that I might have the coffee, but 1 acquired a wretch- 
ed, muddy, blotchy complexion, bad prolonged attacks of ex- 
cruciating nervous headaches, was troubled with insomnia, and 
finally complete nervous prostration, that borror of horrors. 

‘‘T was compelled to give up coffee, for it was the poison that 
worked my undoing, then I concluded to take on Postum Food 
Coffee. I did not believe in it and knew I would not like it, for 
1 could not bear to think of anything that was to take the place 
of my beloved coffee. 

‘*T was driven to despair by illness and willing to try most 
anything to obtain relief. Imagine my surprise when I made 
Postum Cereal Coffee according to directions and liked it as well 
as any coffee I ever drank. 

‘So the problem was solved. I began to improve in health, 
could sleep well nights, my headaches disappeared, and { kept 
gaining in flesh, until I went from 118 pounds to 150, and { am 
now perfectly well and feel so. I have been able to do an 
enormous amount of extra work that would have been absolutely 
impossible under the old conditions. 

‘* Please do not use my name in public.” Name can be given 
by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 











A SUBMARINE BOAT JUST AFTER IT HAD BEEN PLATED WITH STEEL IN THE SHIP-YARD. 


LEWIS NIXON, THE FAMOUS SHIP-BUILDER AND DESIGNER OF THE ‘‘ OREGON.” 


FOUR SUBMARINE BOATS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT NIXON’S SHIP-YARD. 


CONSTRUCTING OUR FIRST FLEET OF SUBMARINE TORPEDO-BOATS. be 


THE UNSEEN AND MOST-DREADED WEAPONS OF MODERN NAVAL WARFARE.—P#OTOGRAPHED AT THE CRESCENT SHIP-YARD, ELIZABETHPORT, N. J., 
FOR “ LESLIE’s WEEKiY,” By Its Starr PHOTOGRAPHER, R. L. DuNN.—{SEE PAGE 247.) 





CAPTAIN WARD, WHO WENT DOWN MRS. SARAH W. WAKEFIELD, LOST ON MISS NAOMI WAKEFIELD, WHO WENT M 8S. WILDMAN AND HER SON, PROMINENT 
WITH THE “RIO.” THE * RIO.” DOWN WITH THE SHIP. VICTIMS OF THE DISASTER. 


MILE ROCK, WHERE THE ‘“‘ RIO” WAS WRECKED. 








THE CORONER TAKING CITARGE OF BODIES. 


THE CROWD AT BAKER’S BEACH, EAGERLY WATCHING THE RESCUERS. A SAD INCIDENT—BRINGING IN THE BODIES OF MRS. WAKEFIELD AND AN 
UNIDENTIFIED MAN. . 


THE FEARFUL WRECK AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 


LOSS OF THE PACIFIC MAIL-STEAMSHIP “CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO,” WITH DREADFUL LOSS OF LIFE. 
_ PHOTOGRAPHS BY THors, Weester & TaseR.—{SEE PaGE 250,] 
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How To Fight the Filipinos. 


GENERAL BELL ADOPTS THE FRONTIER PACK-TRAIN WITH 
SUCCESS. 

OPPORTUNITY bas much to do with making the man, but it 
is the man who knows his opportunity and seizes it who steps 
upon the shoulders of his fellows and climbs to the heights at 
which they gaze. Opportunity, or rather a series of favorable 
chances wisely taken care of, enabled James Franklin Bell to 
make the most remarkable jump in the history of our army, 
carrying him at one bound over the heads of 584 captains, 277 
majors, ninety - eight lieutenant - colonels, and seventy-seven 
colonels. In a day Bell rose from a captaincy in the regular 
establishment to a brigadier-generalship. He does not retire 
until 1920, which gives this captain of a few weeks ago a most 
excellent chance to spend his last few years of service as the 
ranking general of the army. 

Such an ending of his career is undoubtedly Bell’s ambition, 
and there is but one obstacle in his way. Wood, who in the 
same day rose from a captaincy in the medical department to 
a major-generalship in the regulars, has one more year to serve 
than Bell and enjoys a step higher in rank. But Bell, in the 
natural course of events, will be a major-general years before 
it is Wood’s turn to become the ranking general of the army 
Leonard Wood’s promotion is much less remarkabie than Bell’s, 
for Wood belonged to the staff, and it has ever been the rule 
for staff officers to gather the choicest plums of advancement. 
Bell has always been a line officer, a fighting one whenever pos- 
sible, and his rapid jump is a source of delight to all the younger 
officers of the army, whosee in his good fortune a distinct prom- 
ise that exceptional merit is sure of recognition by the preseut 
administration. 

Cadet Bell, when he entered West Point in 1874, was an op 
portunist. He has remained one ever since. During all his 
cadet days, when he toiled through the intricacies of conic sec- 
tions, calculus, fortifications, chemistry and the fifty other sub- 
jects that are requisite to the education of an officer, his mind 
was ever alert for that favorable chance which comes but 
seldom. In 1878, when he was graduated, there were not enough 
vacancies in the army for him to secure a full-fledged commis- 
sion, so he was appointed an ‘‘ additional” second lieutenant in 
the Ninth Cavalry, one of the negro organizations. A little 
later be received a full commission in the same regiment. Be- 
fore the year was out he was transferred to that famous regi- 
ment of the plains, the Seventh Cavalry. 

With this regiment, in the course of time, came the first 
glimmerings of an opportunity. His commanding officer, Gen- 
eral Forsyth, was one of the most notable figures in the days of 
frontier fighting. Bell rode thousands of miles through the 
Dakotas in search of his chance, but fortune seemed fickle for 
the time. He proved himself a splendid young officer, but he 
was merely one of many. There has ever been a dead level of 
high competency among our regular-army officers. At just 
about the time of the Pine Ridge campaign, in the last days 
of 1890, in which he took part, Bell received the first bar 
on his shoulder-straps. This promotion came simply because 
it was his turn to be made a first lieutenant. Year after year 
followed in which the lieutenant proved himself all that an offi- 
cer should be in accordance with the best traditions of the army 
—but that was all. The real opportunity seemed as far away 
as ever. At last came the breaking out of the Spanish war. 
Bell’s friends in his native city of Lexington, Ky., were de- 
lighted to hear, in May, 1898, that he had been offered a volun- 
teer commission as major in the engineers. Soon after he was 

sent to Manila. 

The work of an army engineer, however, is not exactly the 
kind to please a man who is looking for opportunity. Such 
tasks as surveying, making maps, or building roads, bridges or 
fortifications, did not appeal to Bell. For want of anything 
more stimulating to do he took charge, under General Otis, of 
the bureau of information. This was really equivalent to being 
chief of our secret service in the Philippines. It offered at least 
a temporary chance for distinction, and Bell went at the work 
with all the enthusiasm and alertness that he has always de- 
voted to any official employment that came his way. He gath- 
ered so much information of kinds difficult to obtain that Gen- 
eral Otis was kept well informed of what was going on within 
the lines of the then merely obstreperous hosts of Aguinaldo. 

On the night of February 4th, 1899, came the first shot in the 
war between our troops and the natives. That shot was the 
crack of opportunity for Bell. He recognized it and acted. 
Persuading General Otis to find anotber chief of secret service 
be burried into tke field, not even waiting for assignment to 
any particular duty. He sought General MacArthur and asked 
some employment—the more hazardous and difficult the better. 
MacArthur knew and appreciated the worth of the man, who 
soon became one of the most talked-about officers in the Philip- 
pines. Caloocan, three miles north of Manila, was the scene 
of a fight in which our men suffered severely. In the woods 
to the right of the position which the American troops were 
assaulting was concealed a large body of insurgents, who were 
pouring a murderous flank fire into our men. Here was an op- 
portunity! Bell thought it over at the lightning speed charac- 
teristic of bim, and then offered to stop the deadly annoyance 
with a single company of Montana volunteers. 

The failure of this plan meant the destruction of the com- 
pany, but Bell knew the kind of men he had to lead. Deploy- 
ing his command he rushed into the woods at the right and soon 
succeeded in making things so hot for the insurgents there that 
he kept bis promise of drawing all the fire at that point. Not 
content with this he advanced to chase them out of their posi- 
tion, while the insurgents in turn caine forward to annihilate 
the solitary company. Bell got so far into the woods that he 
was all but surrounded by a vastly superior force. He was 
still confidept, however, that he could carry the day, and, 
thanks to artillery that was ordered to his aid by General Mac- 
Arthur, he did it. 

Through all the weeks of fighting from Caloocan to San 
Fernando the major found opportunities crowding faster and 
faster, yet despite this he spent all of his days end most of his 
nights in looking for more. His knowledge of scouting, gained 
iu the Dakotas, was now put to the severest tests. He was given 
command of two troops of regular cavalry, and, with the aid of 





these tireless ‘‘ yellow-legs,” proved himself a complete and effi- 
cient field bureau of information. Along the whole attenuated 
advance-line of MacArthur’s division Bell’s mounted scouts 
were incessantly in evidence. Whenever the army lay on its 
arms awaiting supplies, information, or orders, and a sudden 
brisk volleying was heard a mile or two to the northward, offi- 
cers would look at each other and say: 

** Wonder what Bell has run into now?”+ 

He kept them guessing. He proved himself the very incar 
nation of genius for investigation. Bell’s troopers, when seen 
by the army, were always moving ata trotora gallop. They 
did not relish even sleeping inside the army’s lines, but pre- 
ferred a post nearer the enemy, whence they could always 
watch him. 

For three weeks after the fall of Malolos the American north 
line rested in order to recuperate and to receive satisfactory 
quantities of supplies of all kinds. Bell did not rest atall. His 
‘* yellow-legs ’ were always in the saddle by daylight and much 
of the time by night. So thorougbly did he explore the insur- 
gent front that General MacArthur was kept fully informed as 
to the location of every rebel trench and the seeming number 
of men defending it. Brisk volleys by day and night kept the 
army alive to the fact that their tireless leader of scouts was 
finding all the Filipino advanced posts and bis own opportu 
nities. 

One day while the subsequent operations near the Bag-bag 
River were being carried on, Bell sat in saddle near MacAr- 
thur’s staff, his weary troopers lolling on the ground in the 
shade while their horses browsed. Off to the right was a thick 
line of trees which MacArthur scanned through his glasses. 
There was no sign of an enemy there, but the division com- 
mander didn’t like the looks of the place. Turning, he re- 
marked ; 

‘* Major, I wish you'd find out for me whether there’s any- 
thing behind that timber belt.” 

In a twinkling Bell’s troopers were in saddle and moving off, 
deploying into line of skirmishers as they went. Over the fields 
they rode at a trot, with the manner of men who were out fora 
practice march. Nearer and nearer to the timber belt they 
moved, still without sign of an enemy. By the time that the 
little command had jogged up to point-blank range hundreds of 
the excitable little brown men showed their heads and delivered 
a furious fusillade. Bell gave them one volley, wheeled his com- 
mand about, and started back at the same trot. Had it been 
left to him be would have taken tbe position, but he knew that 


MacArtbur needed the cavalry for important purposes. As it 
was, he brought a few wounded men back with him. Halting 


his command at some distance from the staff, Bell jogged up to 
the general's side, saluted, and coolly remarked : 

‘* General, I have to report that the enemy are posted behind 
that timber in force.” 

It was such dashing work that caused this chief of scouts to be 
regarded as one of the deserving favorites who would getsome- 
thing *‘ good ” when it came to giving out plums in the way of 
high commissions in the volunteer regiments then being organ- 
ized. In July Bell was offered the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 
Thirty-second Infantry. He declined it, for he didn’t regard it 
as the best opportunity in sight, and he was right. Very soon 
after he was offered something more commensurate with his 
services, the coloneley of the Thirty-sixth Infantry. This regi- 
ment was composed mainly of Western volunteers who had 
already seen service. Before long the regiment lost its numeri- 
cal designation in the popular mind and was known only as 
‘* Bell’s.” It was also known, on account of its desperate, head- 
long fighting, as the ‘‘ Suicide Club.” The achievements of that 
famous organization forma very large part of the history of 
the arduous campaign that resulted in breaking up the last 
remnants of an organized insurgentarmy. After that Bell 
devoted his energies to the tireless hunting down of-guerrilla 
bands. His services brought him the reward of a brigadier- 
generalship in the volunteers, though until very recently he 
held in the regular army only tbe rank of captain that had 
been conferred upon him in March, 1899. 

The distinctive feature of General Bell’s campaigning was the 
early adaptation of a practice that has obtained on the United 
States frontier during the last fifty years—that of using a pack- 
train of mules to carry all supplies for troops in the field. A 
wagon-train can move, over fairly good ground, at a speed of 
about two and a half miles an hour. Mules, carefully packed 
and well handled, can travel, when necessary, at twice that 
speed. In fighting savages, whether North American Indians 
or Filipinos, the tactics of a running fight must be employed. 
General Bell was the first officer in the Philippines who thor- 
oughly appreciated the value of the mule in a campaign where 
speed of movement is of the utmost importance. His mule 
pack-train, as organized by himself, has been the envy of the 
army. 

Beyond a doubt General Bell is the legitimate successor in 
American traditions of the late General Lawton. Both have 
been conspicuous for the same sort of dogged persistency, the 
same utter ignorance of the possibility of defeat, and the same 
ability to command the worshipful devotion of ail subordinates. 
Lawton was the best scout in the American army; Bell divides 
this honor to-day with Chaffee, but in other respects duplicates 
Lawton more closely than does any other American officer now 
living. With twenty years of active service before him it is im- 
possible to conjecture what opportunities Bell may yet encoun- 
ter, but he will see them, know them, and embrace them all. 

H, Irvine HANCOCK. 


The Awful Wreck of 
the ‘* Rio de Janeiro.’’ 
(Special Correspondence of Leslie’s Weekly.) 


San FrRANcIscO, March 1st, 1901.—One of the saddest wrecks 
that has ever happened on the Pacific occurred at half-past five 
on the morning of Washington’s Birthday, when the Rio de Ja- 
neiro, of the Pacific Mail line, was wrecked just at the mouth of 
San Francisco Bay and a mile inside of Fort Point, as she at- 
tempted to make the harbor during a thick fog. Of the 210 
souls aboard the vessel, 128 were lost, and twelve hours 
after the wreck only eighty-two persons had been accounted 





for. 


Though within easy reach of several life-saving stations, 
with the bay as calm as a mill-pond, the hapless passengers and 
crew sank unaided, because the dense pall of fog that hung over 
the bay completely concealed them from those who would have 


been glad to save. Nothing was known of the wreck until 
nearly two hours afterward, when a boat-load of thinly-clad 
and drenched survivors reached Meiggs’s Wharf, some miles 
from the scene of the accident. were fortunate 
enough to obtain places in the boats or on the life-rafts were 
unable to see the shore and did not know which way to steer. 
One life-raft, with men clinging to it, was washed out to sea on 
the strong ebb tide, and will probably never be heard of again. 

The scene was a terrific one, and the stories of the survivors 
are heart-rending. The Rio was from Japan, via Honolulu, with 
thirty-three cabin passengers, sixty-two in the steerage, and 
115 in the crew, eighty-three of these latter Chinese. The Rio 
was old and not a fast ship. She was already three days over- 
due, and had been lying all night outside the Heads waiting for 
the fog to lift, as it is against orders to come in during a fog. 
She had taken on a pilot, Frederick W. Jordan, at five o’cluck 
on the evening of the 21st. A little after four the fog lifted so 
that the lights of Fort Point and Point Bonita were clearly + is- 
ible, and the pilot decided to come in. The pilot, who \ as 
picked up clinging to a plank, says that the captain, who was 
lost, urged him to come in, but that does not relieve Pilot Jor- 
dan of responsibility, as he, and he alone, was in authority 
after he boarded the ship. In about half an hour, however, the 
fog dropped again, more heavily than ever, there was a strong 
ebb tide, the harbor lights were swallowed up, Jordan lost his 
bearings, and the ship drifted on a reef of sunken rocks. Al- 
most all the passengers were in bed at the time, but were awak 
ened by the fearful jar. The ship must have torn out almost 
her entire side, for she began to fill at once, the electric lights 
went out, leaving the rooms in total darkness, the engine-room 
filled with water, the pumps were useless, and in a few moments 
after she struck (accounts differ, ranging from five minutes to 
twenty) the ship sank in thirty fathoms of water. Only three 
boats were launched, and one of these was cut in two by the 
mast of the sinking ship. Passengers who were making for the 
boats were thrown into the water, and a few escaped through 
miracles. Only three women were saved— Mrs. Kate West, 
Miss Frances Ripley, and Miss Gabrielle Leharen 

Tales of heroic self-sacrifice come from the wreck and Quar- 
termaster Fred Lindstrom emerges as the hero of the occasion. 
The story of what he dared and did makes pleasant reading in 
these sordid commercial days, and reminds one of that beauti- 
ful phrase, ‘‘ Better love hath no man than this, that he lay down 
his life for his friend.” Lindstrom was so strongly possessed of 
that sense of duty that he, as an officer of the ship, must try to 
save the others, that he laid down his life again and again, not 
only for men of his own blood, but for men, yellow and de- 
spised, Chinese and Japanese. Some twenty-two lives stand to 
his credit, and, in the end, after entire recklessness so far as his 
own life was concerned, and again and again giving his good 
place to others, he was saved, as he ought to have been. The 
world is not so rich in heroes that it can afford to lose such men 
as Lindstrom. 

R. H. Long, a California produce shipper, was one of those 
saved by Lindstrom, and he tells the story that the quarter- 
master modestly tries to suppress. Long went overboard when 
the Rio sank and was entangled in the awning. He went deep 
into the water but, finally extricating himself, came to the 
top, where he floated around. He swam about for some 
ten minutes and then saw a life-raft with several Chinese 
and one white man aboard. They would not stretch out a 
hand to the swimmer, but he managed to climb on the raft 
himself, and later hauled up a young Englishman, William 
Brander, Jr., who was floating with a life-preserver attached 
to one arm. Later this raft came in contact with the one 
on which Lindstrom was, and the quartermaster lashed them 
together. In time, a fisherman’s boat was encountered and 
Lindstrom insisted upon putting the other white men in the 
fisherman’s boat, preferring himself to remain with the help- 
less and frightened Chinese on the raft, though there was 
room for one more in the boat. Lindstrom called to the fisher- 
men to come back after them, though in the dense fog the chances 
were about a hundred to one that they would never be found. 
Fortunately, a naphtha launch belonging to fishermen, which 
was cruising around looking for men alive or dead, came 
across Lindstrom’s raft and towed it ashore. 

‘* Ah, he was a man—that quartermaster,” say those that he 
saved. The Chinese do not speak English, but doubtless their 
lives are as dear to them as are those of the whites. 

Captain Ward, of the Rio de Janeiro, never lost his head, and 
in the limited time at his disposal did all that he could to save his 
passengers, especially the women. The fact that at least two 
boats were destroyed when the Rio sank accounts for the fact 
that so few women weresaved. Thebodies of three women were 
washed ashore during the day, those of the stewafdess and Mrs. 
Hart and Mrs. Wakefield, the two latter wealthy travelers, and 
the bruises about the heads and faces told the story of death 
amid the wreckage. The last seen of Captain Ward, who was 
but thirty-eight years of age, extremely popular and engaged 
to be married to a young San Francisco lady, was when 
Mrs. Kate West saw him go into his cabin and close the door. 
He had always said that if he lost his ship he would go down 
with her. He made no effort to save himself. 

The most prominent people who went to their deaths on the 
Rio were Mr. and Mrs. Rounseville Wildman and their two 
children and nurse. Mr. Wildman was United States consul- 
general at Hong Kong, and had risen to considerable promi 
nence during the Philippine and Chinese wars. He was ona 
leave of absence and was coming to San Francisco, his former 
home, on a visit. He had occupied many positions of promi- 
nence, among them that of United States consul-general at Singa- 
pore. He was well known as a writer, had published several 
books, and had edited a paper in Idaho and the Overland 
Monthly in San Francisco. His wife was Miss Letitia Aldrich, 
a member of the well-known Foote family of Mississippi, which 
has furnished Governors, United States Senators, and United 
States judges. The Wildman family was equally prominent in 
New York. Mr. Wildman's children were a boy about ten 
years and a baby girl of two. When last seen Mr. Wildman 
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was helping his wife into a boat, the pilot had the little boy in 
his arms, and Wildman had the baby. Mrs. Wildman was cry- 


ing for her children. Just then the io lurched heavily to one 
<ide and the boat in which Mrs. Wildman was went down. The 
pilot sank with the boy in his arms and when he came up had 
lost his charge. Nothing further was seen of Wildman or the 
aby. Undoubtedly they were all drowned together. 

Nothing so shocking as the loss of the Rio has occurred on 
he Pacific coast since the Colima was wrecked off the Mexican 
-oast in 1895, and almost all of the passengers and crew perished. 
,y a strange coincidence the City of New York, also belonging 
) the Pacific Mail, was wrecked in the Golden Gate just oppo- 
ite where the Riolies. The Rio and the New York were sister 
hips. One went ashore in the fog on the Marin side of the bay, 
ind the other went onthe rocks in the fog on theSan Francisco 
ide. The former was on her outward voyage, the latter at the 
ud of ber homeward trip. Not more than two miles apart the 
ulls of these two vessels lie on the bottom of the bay. 

The Rio’s cargo, consisting largely of silk and opium, was 
alued at $1,000,000. She was built in 1878 in Chester, Penn., 

y Jobn Roach & Sons, and, though she had had many mis 

ups, was accounted a stanch ship. All her cargo is a complete 

ss, and only a few of her mail-bags came to the surface. The 

yuches of registered letters and packages had been rifled when 

rought ashore. Several women’s bodies were brought in by 

shermen. One of these had valuable diamonds which were 
ntouched. 

After hearing all the evidence obtainable in the case, a cor- 
ner’s jury of the county of San Francisco brought in a verdict 
ividing the blame for the accident between Pilot Jordan, who 
scaped from the wreck, and Captain Ward, who perished at 
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Getting the Churches Together. 


Tae Hon. Arthur Balfour, the great English statesman and 
holar, said the other day in a public address, and the London 
pectator approved the wisdom of the saving, that the great 
piritual and religious message of the century now opening is 





REV. E. B, SANFORD, D.D., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHURCHES. 


in agreement among men to differ on points of religious doc- 
ine, not out of indifference or because they regard religious 
uth as merely relative, but by grasping the full significance 
the idea that ‘‘ God fulfills himself in many ways lest one 
d custom should corrupt the world.” This truth once real- 
1, there is no insuperable difficulty, it was said, in maintain- 
: diversity in unity, and in men remaining in the same spirit- 
| organization in spite’of deep and strong differences in doc- 
ue and practice. This is the message which the National 
leration of Churches. formed a tew weeks ago in Philadel- 
a, brings to the peopie of America, 
‘hurch federation in a large and definite degree is a self- 
lanatory term. So much, at least, may be assumed in a 
ion based on the federative principle and among a people 
where the same principle has been long and successfully applied 
in societies and organizations devoted to the promotion of art, 
scicnce, industry, commerce, and many other human interests. 
lleration in its simplest form, applied to a body politic, means 
nion of states for the conservation of certain interests or the 


p! motion of certain specific objects common to all, each state 
reiaining its sovereignty and yielding nothing to the federated 
g vernment except such powers as are expressly nominated in 
the bond. Federations of this sort are almost as old as civiliza- 
t itself. In modern times the same idea, under various 


ies, has found expression in combinations of workingmen’s 
cuilds, commercial bodies, business enterprises, and in many 

r forms. 

Che marvel of it is that a plan of action approved by cent- 
’s of experience in so many departments of human endeavor 
| appealing so strongly to the enlightened and practical sense 
mankind should not have been introduced long ago among 
e churches of Christendom. The chief reason for it is prob- 
ably that same spirit of ultra-conservatism, to use a charitable 
term, whieb has kept the church generally lagging far in the 
rear in its acceptation and utilization of the great truths and 
“iscoveries of science and philosophy. 

The pioneers and chief exponents of these things have gener- 
ally been condemned and anathematized by the church, and 
often consigned to a worse fate. But as the years go on, the 
despised heretics gradually assume the halo of martyrs, if not 
of veritable saints, and the church sanctions and appropriates 
to its own use the principles which it formerly assailed as 
Vicious and subversive of the faith. In their failure to appropri- 
ate to their own advantage the idea of combined and co-operative 
effort, so common in the business world and elsewhere, the 
churches have no doubt suffered grievously and brought much 
needless reproach upon themselves. Instead, they have ad- 
vanced along separate lines, affecting to ignore each other, 


working often at cross purposes, and with a prodigality of re- 
sources and energies in proportion to results which would bring 
into deserved disrepute and to speedy ruin any ordinary human 
undertaking. 

Happily a different spirit, more tolerant, more fraternal, 
more truly Christian, is now rapidly spreading throughout the 
The great value of unification 
and concentration of effort, as a measure of economy as well as 


religious bodies of Christendom. 


for the attainment of spiritual ends is being more and more 
recognized among the churches everywhere. Church federa- 
tion has been an accomplished fact in England for over eight 
years. The union there has included only the Nonconformist and 
Evangelical churches, so-called, but it has become a recognized 
and powerful factor in many departments of religious life and 
thought in the British Isles. In this country the federative idea 
found its first, Jargest, and most distinct expression in the in- 
terdenominational commission in Maine, organized ten years 
ago, and including in its membership the five leading denom- 
inations in the State. ‘Ihis State organization bas demonstrat 
ed in a most effective way the large possibilities for good that 
lie iv federative action among the churches of a rural com 
munity. Other federations with much fruitful service already 
to their credit are in existence in New Haven and Hartford, 
Conn., and in Philadelphia and Pittsburg, Penn. In Pennsyl- 
vania a State organization was formed about three years ago 
under the name of the Evangelical Alliance, which has done 
excellent service, especially in various civic reform movements. 
New York City has a Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers, organized five years ago, which has already become 
a large and influential agency in practical religious work in the 
metropolis. 

The National Federation of Churches, formed at Philadel- 
phia on February 7th, was brought about by men directly in 
terested in or officially identified with existing federative work. 
It aims to bring about eventually a federation of the churches 
in all the towns and cities of the United States, these to be 
grouped in State federations and all affiliated with the national 
New York leads off with such a State organization, 
formed some months ago at Syracuse in anticipation of the 
action in Philadelphia. 

The rational federation has a large, strong, and representa- 
tive official board, made up of over forty prominent pastors, 
church dignitaries, and influential laymen from different parts 
of the United States. Eleven denominations are represented 
in the list, including the Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Epis 
copal, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Reformed. The 
president is Mr. J. Cleveland Cady, a prominent architect and 
church worker in New York, and among the vice-presidents 
and members of the executive board are Hon. Theodore D. 
Roosevelt, William E. Dodge, Jobn H. Converse, Bishop John 
H. Vincent, President Faunce, of Brown University, Judge 
Grosscup, President Hendrix, Hon. Charles H. Schieren, and 
others equally eminent. 

The general secretary, and the man upon whom most of the 
executive work of the federation must necessarily fall, is Rev. 
E. B. Sanford, D D., who has established headquarters in the 
Bible House, New York City. Under such leadership, and with 
such aims and purposes as have been indicated, it is confidently 
believed that the National Federation of Churches will soon be- 
come a powerful and effective agency for the promotion of the 
many objects which the religious denominations of the country 
hold in common. It does not seek to bring about organic unity 
among the churches, or any other impossible thing, but simply 
to bring the churches as a whole into closer touch with the real 
lives of men and make them more effective in reform move- 
ments and more helpful in the solution of the many vexing 
probiems that now lie heavily upon the hearts of all who are 
concerned for the highest welfare of humanity. L. A. M. 


society. 


Cycle Interest Not Decreasing. 


Soon after the pneumatic-tired bicycle made its appearance 
the world suddenly awoke to tbe fact that it was in possession of 
anew and wonderfully convenient means of locomotion and be- 
gan to make use of it with all possible haste. The modern wheel 
came upon humanity like an unannounced comet. and the 
subsequent pell-mell rush to take advantage of the benefitsyit 
offered has, in view of more recent conditions, been rather in- 
aptly termed a craze. It is true that the newly-found instru- 
mentality which made the human body a source of motive power 
many times stronger than that available in walking proved 
irresistibly fascinating to multitudes of people, men and women, 
young and old; but its sudden spring into popularity was bardly 
of the craze character, if by craze is meant that sort of deranged 
enthusiasm which without sense or reason, blindly takes up with 
this or that passing whim or freak of faddism. 

It was natural enough that the attractions of wheeling should 
prove so alluring that a great many young persons of both sexes 
for a time were more inclined to live to cycle than to use the 
cycle as an aid to improved living. There was some over- 
doing, no doubt, and there certainly was an inordinate amount 
of wheel talk; but time bas checked the overflow of enthusiasm: 
and the wheel has apparently settled into its permanent place 
among those necessary things of the mechanical kind provided 
to meet the increasing complexities of modern life. 

The lessened noise and stir over the bicycle and things per- 
taining thereto seems in some quarters to have created the im- 
pression that there has been a marked decline in its use. Close 
observation does not, however, sustain this view. In fact, the 
reverse appears to be the case. Information from reliable 
sources indicated that more bicycles are ridden now than at 
any previous time, and that the number in use is increasing at 
arate that is very satisfactory to all who are appreciative of 
the numerous advantages derived from the wheel as a light, 
speedy, and comparatively inexpensive vehicle adapted to many 
practical uses. : 

The bicycle long since became too widely popular to remaiu 
a prescribed toy of society, but it is noticeable that many of the 
ultra-fashionable still take their cycling as a matter of course 
for its own suke and for the healthfulness of the exercise. En- 
tirely regardless of questions of social standing, age, or sex, the 
wheel as an implement of necessary use, recreation, and health- 
ful exercise, is in evidence throughout the length and breadth 
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of the land. 
cycling gained its first foothold, the riders are less conspicuous 


In some of the larger centres of population, where 


than formerly; fewer of them are seen together on park-ways 
and boulevards : there is less of parade and show in their do- 
ings as a class, and less century running and other extrava- 
gances on the part of individuals ; but because the wheelmen 
of the present are less gregarious and more restrained than 
their predecessors it does not follow that there are not more 


of them in the aggregate. 


The Marvel of the Age. 


TBE history of the bicycle reads like a fairy tale. Ten thou- 
sand years hence the plainest statement of the facts of its 
origin, development, uses it serves, and the place it occupies in 
our civilization will be regarded by the scholars of that time as 
we of to-day regard Plato’s story of Atlantis or the fable of 
Deucalion. That men and women could sit balanced on a wheel 
of wire, braced and corded like a spider’s circular miracle which 
it fashions in the witching hours of night, and on it sitting out- 
run the horse, outspeed the dog, and go flying down wooded 
lanes with the flight of a bird, will be reckoned as a myth that 
haunts the imagination and laughs at the guessing of the wise. 
What, for improbability, can equal this strange and weird 
creation of man’s inventiveness? Or what so elusively mock 
‘human belief when once it has passed into oblivion and, losing 
all record as a fact, has become merely a vague tradition? And 
if amid the ruins of some old library a fragment of a manu 
script should be discovered which told how it was used by rich 
and poor alike, how it was adopted into armies, added to the 
splendor of great public pageants, obliterated castes so that 
princes and peasants rode side by side in public parks, contrib 
uting to popular health and happiness beyond any other single 
invention of the world, what astonishment tbat 
old-time, long-buried document would cause among the then 


wonder and 


existing peoples on the earth. 

The bicycle may pass, but it will pass only when the cycle of 
human development which produced it has run its full course 
and the people that made it marvelous in human annals have 
passed away forever. For, iooked at from any point of view, 
whether from that of service or pleasure, or the result of buman 
thought and skill or adaptation to popular needs, the bicycle 
stands to-day as the consummate achievement of our mechan 
ical development. 


No ‘*Common People.”’ 


Ep1tor Bryan’s labored explanation of what he means by the 
While the term 
used colloquially is proper enough, there is no sound reason why 
it should be set apart in a definite and distinct form as a desig- 
Mr Bryan's use of it 
in this sense is wholly misleading and pernicious. 


term ‘‘ the common people” does not explain, 


nation of a class of the American people. 
There are no 
The 
The mere circumstance of 
wealth or passing social or political distinction makes no differ- 


common people in America as distinct from any other class, 
American people are all common, 


ence whatever in this respect, and marks no permanent lines of 
cleavage between the people. These conditions are constantly 
changing. 
high of to-morrow. 


The poor and lowly of to-day are the rich and the 
Mr. Bryan’s effort to make capital out of 
an appeal to the so-called ‘‘ common people” is a piece of petty 
demagogy, and unworthy any patriotic and intelligent Ameri 
can. It helps to make us still more thankful that the person ca- 
pable of such an utterance is not the President of the United 
States. 


If you Lack Energy 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, and refreshes and in- 
vigorates the entire system. 


Mother's Milk 
is best for any baby, but after that comes Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for young infants 
are received telling of its successful use 
free. 


Thousands of letters 
Book ** Babies" sent 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


LASSITUDE and languor give way to energy and strength 
when you stimulate the body with Abbott's, the Original An- 
gostura Bitters. Get the genuine. 


Fat Travelers. 
LIVE ON GRAPE-NUTS. 


WHEN one looks at commercial travelers, round,-smooth, 
and weli kept, .t is hard to believe that any of them have to be 
particular about the selection of food, but many of thefh do, 
nevertheless, and their care in this respect is one cause of their 
healthy appearance. 

Frank W. Clarke, who travels for Arbuckle Bros., says that 
he began using Grape-Nuts Food when he found it on a hotel 
menu, and ever since that time has eaten Grape Nuts from one 
to three times a day, carrying a package in his grip, so he could 
have it whenever the hotels did not serve it. 

He says: ‘‘ About eight years ago dyspepsia got a hold of 
me, and gradually weakened my stomach so that it would not 
take all kinds of food. I bad to drop a number of articles, 
which is a hard thing for a traveling man to do. Then the 
question was ‘ what could I get to eat that would not distress 
me?’ When I found Grape-Nuts Food it solved the problem, 
and since taking on this food my stomach has gradually gotten 
well, so that I feel in fine shape.” 

‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” Grape-Nuts is 
pre-digested in its manufacture, and can be easily assimilated 
by the weakest kind of a stomach, while at the same time it 
contains the most powerful elements of nourishment, strong in 
the elements of phosphate of potash, which, united with albu- 
men, go to make the gray matter in the nerve-cells and brain. 
People that are not properly nourished can solve the problem 
by using Grape-Nuts Food. 
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The Strange Story of Aram Keram Deram Minassian. 


A True Narrative 


In Four CHAPTERS. 


ia 


CHAPTER II. 


MANILA, January 
3d, 1901.—‘**I went to 
the house of a Frencb- 
man whom I had learn- 
ed of, thinking him a 
safe companion, and 
thus to strengthen my 
disguise ; but I knew it 
was hopeless, and soon 
the guards took me 
away. Oh, God, how 
I raved at that Amer- 
ican! How I cursed 
him in my heart, de- 
serter that he was! 
Cur and drunkard, liv- 
ing and drinking by 
selling the plans of his 
own countrymen, and 
aiding the rebels to 
shoot straighter, that 
his own might be 
killed! It is needless 
to dwell on my agony. 
It was all clear: the 
guards had gone to the 
council, and it had or- 
dered my arrest. What 
was to be my fate? I 
dared not think of it, 
and, crushed, I waited 
for my doom. 

fit. ‘*T slept in the mili- 
i er Srce “7 \4am;0r—m tary prison that night, 
4 ; \ but in the morning the 
: guard took me away. 
We went to the rail- 
way-station in the 
town of Gerana, and 
there I sat down among the guards till the train should come. 
While I sat there a special train came in with General Maca- 
bulus. In the same compartment of the carriage were two 
American prisoners. The general called me over to him and 
spoke cheeringly to me, telling me not to worry. He asked me 
if there was anything I wanted. I asked for a handkerchief, 
and one of the Americans gave me one. ‘Then the guards 
took me on the train, which landed us in Bayombong, where 
we remained that night. 

“In the morning began a journey that no man who has 
not been a prisoner in the hands of heartless, cruel savages 
can ever understand the horror of. Ah, sir, it was ter- 
rible, terrible beyond description. I lost count of time, 
the days passed, and the towns—well, one town was 
much like another; the children, and the dogs, and the 
women came to stare at me, and the men to ask the 
guards about the war. ‘Then they were most cruel to me 
to show off their power, and they told the people lies 
about Aguinaldo fighting his way into Manila, and then 
butted me on with their guns, crying ‘Sulong! sulong!’ 
(‘Go on! go on!”’). 





‘TIE IS A SMALL MAN, WITII A 
QUICK, CUNNING LOOK 
IN HIS FACE,” 


If I had been an old mule, or a 
carabao, they could not have been more cruel. Oh, heaven ! 
I shall always hear that terrible ‘sulong,’ and feel the 
guns on my back. The food they gave me was as nothing ; 
the beef with worms in it, and the stinking fish that they 
ate like dogs, raw in their paws, turned me sick to look 
at it. And sometimes, as I was goaded on, I lost my 
memory and my head wandered; I wondered why I was 
there; and then I would faint in the road and the brutes 
would kick me to make me go on. Then the fever came, 
and I began to waste, and could go no farther. 

“This happened in the town of Lupao, which lies near 
the source of the Pampangan River, and there they kept 
me a prisoner at the Presidente’s house. He was a cruel 
man, and an American-hater. In the town was a kind 
woman, who came to the Presidente and begged for leave 
to take me to her house and cure me; for she was skilled 
in the use of herbs, as some of these natives are. But he 
refused, and the more she begged the harder he was to 
her, saying that I might die. It mattered little to me, 
as I was not conscious for many hours at a time, and had 
| died then, it would not have been with much regret, for 
the future seemed an endless march through rivers of 
mud, with the pitiless rain pouring on my head and soak- 
ing my aching body, while the guards cried ‘ Sulong, su- 
long,’ and butted me with their guns. But the woman 
came again and again, and on the second day I was taken 
to her house, which was heat and quiet. My clothes 
were dried, while I lay on a bed of cane. Her daughter 
brought concoctions of herbs to me, and when I was not 
delirious it was quiet and peaceful. I did not want this 
to end, but—well, I rested, and tried to forget that there 
was a long road ahead of me, a weary way to Bayombong, 
where they were taking me, which lies beyond the great 
mountain that is called the Caraballo. 

“At last I was a little better, and the guards came for 
me; we must push on. Weak in body and worn in mind, 
1 could hardly move, and the woman took pity on me. 
She had a carabao, which she put me on, and herself got 
astride a horse; in this manner we journeyed to the next 
town, where this good soul, who had saved me from death, 
left me to the mercy of the heartless guards. And then 
there were more days with mud over one’s knees, and the 
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steady pour from the leaden skies, while the clay-colored 
streams raced down the water-courses, and the whole 
world was wet and dismal. Then the guards, who were 
weary of it, grew savage with me and vented their rage 
on the cause of their hardship. How long did I take to 
reach Bayombong? I know, because in the prison on the 
mountains I counted out these things, and tried to arrange 
my thoughts, and know through what I had come; at the 
time, I knew nothing. It was twenty-one days, from the 
time I left Tarlac, till we reached the town of Bayom- 
bong, which lies over the Caraballo. You cannot realize 
that mountain; no, it is impossible to understand it ; the 
natives speak of it with awe. Look at my hands and my 
face! It is all over my body too; I have to tear myself 

I cannot help it; this too I have had to add to my misery, 
and that is what you can get by crossing the Caraballo. 

“At last we came to Bayombong, a town among the 
mountains, the place of my captivity; of my hopes and 
fears, of my strange experiences, of my adventures and 
escape,—but I must be patient, and tell it to you all as 
it happened; in a minute I will go on. It was here that 
I met the insurgent General Fernando Canon; you have 
seen him yourself, sir, how he treats me now, with con- 
tempt, as if I were nobody; but he has cried upon my 
neck, and called me friend and deliverer, and begged me 
to intercede for his life; and now—but you have seen 
it—yes, he thought I was an officer then, but I did not 
say so; it was the double deserter O'Neill—but I must 
leave all that; yes, I will go on as it happened. 

“ They took me to the house of General Canon, and he 
read the letter which the guards brought. He then 
addressed me in French, which he knew something of, 
and gave me a glass of port wine, a box of sardines, and 
a piece of bread, asking me to be careful with the bread. 
He is a small man, with a quick, cunning look in his 
face, full of bombastic speeches and theatrical gestures ; 
brave in the absence of danger, but a whimpering coward 
when he thinks that his life is at stake. However, he 
had evidently been instructed to treat me well, for I 
was sent to live at the officers’ quarters, though my 
food was given to me apart. By his orders, I was given 
the best that could be found in Bayombong, which was 
chicken and rice. I soon had an opportunity to meet 
the nine other American prisoners. Among them was.a 
man named O'Neill, who was a deserter first from the 
navy, and then from the army which he had joined. I 
had reason to remember O'Neill, but I will leave that. 
Two of the men were blue-jackets from the Yorktown, 
and both were wounded. One of these had to work as a 
servant in the house of a Filipino named Lumigow, a re- 
ceiver of rents. They were all nine parceled out in this 
way as servants to the people in the town! At this time 
they were not well treated, and had to sleep on the floor. 

“It must have been about the twenty-eighth of Sep- 
tember that I arrived in Bayombong; for two weeks the 
time went easily, and, with this better treatment, I be- 
gan to recover somewhat, and to hope for a speedy deliv- 
ery by the arrival of the American forces. But always 
in my mind lay the hope that some day I might escape. 
1 was allowed a certain liberty, and was treated with 
courtesy; all this, as I have learned since, because the 
deserter O'Neill had said that I was an officer. And if 
I owe my little good fortune to his lies, | owe my des- 
perate flight and future hardships to his treachery. But 
he is dead. God forgive him, and I must try and forget. 
I gradually came to know some of the people who were 
to be the chief actors in the rapid events ahead. Antonio 
Genato, a Christian Chinaman, and Don Ramon Arriola, 
chief judge and adviser to General Canon (who was also 
governor of the province of Nueva Viscaya), were the 
two principal persons. Both are kind, good men, who 
spared nothing to help us; money and their time were 
given freely, and they even endangered their lives to help 
the Americans. 

“It may have been after two weeks of imprison- 
ment that one day General Canon had me brought to 
him, and unfolded a plan by which I could assist him 
in an affair of the heart. fF listened eagerly, glad to 
get some hold on him, which I might use for my own 
benefit, or to assist the others. At first he was a 
little vague about it, and talked of taking English les- 
sons. Then he threw off his reserve arid told of a mis- 
tress. He wanted to visit her secretly at a certain 
hour each day, and it was arranged in this way. I 
went to his house at a certain hour to instruct him in 
English. Every one was to know this. It was at six 
o'clock in the evening. Between six and seven I was 
to stay there, and on no account leave, allowing every 
one to suppose that we were studying together, while 
he slipped out of the room and remained with his 
paramour. On his return I was free to go. But I made 
him pay for it by a better treatment of the American 
prisoners, I kept on begging; he put me off and put me 
off, but at last sent me to see Lumigow. who, in turn, 
sent me to Don Ramon Arriola. He used his influence, 
and, after two weeks of trying, I succeeded in having 
the men set free from work and gathered together to 
live in one house, I shall never forget the yell with 
which they accepted the. glad tidings. Antonio Genato 
took them to his own house, and fed them. His kind- 
ness did not stop there, for, without any hope of ever 
getting it back, he lent them money. He was a good, 
kind man and a Christian in more than name. I had 
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heen removed from the officers’ quarters, and now occu- 
pied a small house by myself, and though no guard 
stood by the door or under the floor of the raised house, 
yet I knew that some one always watched. And again 
must I speak of the kindness of Antonio Genato, for 
it was he who lent the money for the rent of this house, 
or, might one not as well say paid for it? 


“Tt was about this time that I made my first attempt 


to escape. I, with two other Americans, had received 
permission to visit the neighboring town of Sulano. 
We had nothing to do, and it was a diversion. One of 
the men was John O'Neill, the deserter. On the way 


back to Bayombong we all went into a house to rest 
from the sun and the fatigue of the journey. In the 
hut, resting, was a Filipino who spoke Spanish, but 
the owner of the place did not. This Filipino addressed 
me in Spanish, and talked in favor of the Americans. 
I sat very silent and annoyed, for I thought he jested 
with me, but soon I saw that he was in earnest. We 
talked long and seriously, and at last I ventured to 
suggest my escape. He thought a moment, and agreed 
to help me for fifty pesos. We talked of the plan. It 
was but eight miles off, as we knew, to the nearest 
American outpost. Already they were closing in on the 
town, and I was afraid that we should all be sent to 
starve in the Igorrote Mountains. Better death than 
that—better be shot like a dog in the field trying for 
liberty than endure hunger and fatigue and waste away 
in the hills. He was to meet me at an agreed time, and 
I was at once to take to the thick brush that edged 
the road on which he was to walk. I was always to be 
invisible, andy no matter who met him, his very pres- 
ence would disarm suspicion, and he could vow that 
he had come so far and seen nothing of me. It was 
all arranged, and, as I went back, I wondered how 
much my companions had understood, and if they could 
be trusted. I had not long to wait, for my house was 
surrounded by a heavy guard, and I was confined there 
for a week. After that a man slept on the ground 
under the floor of the house, and I gave up my at- 
tempt. I learned that O'Neill had betrayed me, and 
again insisted that I was an officer. I think he did 
it for the drink. He drank all that he could get, and 
one could see what the end would be. All my hopes 
were shattered, and I was very weary, but hoped, night 
and day, that the Amerieans would come. 

“One day, when my patience was worn with endless 
hoping, the brother of General Canon's mistress came 
to me with a letter stating that the general requested my 
presence for an English lesson. I went immediately to 
his sweetheart’s house. Canon had something to com- 
municate. He was disturbed in his mind, and it was then 
that he opened his heart and showed me the weakness and 
treachery of his nature. He asked about the Americans, 
and tried to draw concessions, as it were, from me, or at 
least a guarantee that his life would be spared if he sur- 
rendered. I talked with him for a long time, and it was 
hard to get him to understand that, while the Americans 
would refuse to recognize his government, refuse to rec- 
ognize his army, yet on an unconditional surrender he 
would be well treated and the safety of his life in no 
way involved. Would I assure him of this? he begged 
it. Could it be true that they would spare him? again 
and again he begged to be told, and, bit by bit, he al- 
lowed it to gain on his mind. At last he began to 
hope it was true; he never really believed it till he was 
safe in our camp—and now you have seen the airs that 
he puts on, and the demands that he makes to know 
why this, that, and the other are done to his officers! 
Did he consider his officers then? No, sir! He pleaded 
for his own miserable life; and when at some moments 
he was assured of it, he wept on my shoulder, yes, 
wept like a child, and called me his deliverer! And now 
the dirty cur says I ill-used him on the march down, 
when I was as his servant, all the time, and bought 
food for him and his family. He would even come as 
I was at meals and drag me away, till the officers 
called me a fool to bother with him! 


or 


Then it was different: he was afraid. For I knew 
that Aguinaldo was coming; even then a letter had ar- 
rived, stating that he was on his way, and ordering 
that a house be made ready and preparations to receive 
two thousand troops be completed. And I knew that 
the Americans were but six hours distant, at Caranglan. 
Arriola had come to me and told me these things, for 
he trusted me and told all that was in his mind; he 
prayed that the Americans would cross the Caraballo 
Mountain in time to cut off Aguinaldo and keep him 
out of Nueva Viscaya. He said: ‘The people are 
tired of this insurrection, for are they not robbed of all 
they possess to keep the army, and, worse, to fill the 
coffers of the generals, and to buy jewels for their mixs- 
tresses? But they are in terror for their lives; look 
at the lying reports published every day: Five hundred 
Americans killed! Two.thousand taken prisoners! and 
once even they had Aguinaldo triumphant in Manila! 
and here he is coming, pursued night and day. I pray 
that he may never get here, for he has sworn a sacred 
oath that here he will make his stand, and die rather 
than leave or be taken. Pray God the Americans ar- 
rive first,’ 


(To be continued.) . 
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THE WORLD OF AMUSEMENT. 


“San Toy” was warmly welcomed on its return to 
Daly’s, though its revival came during a very tempest 
uous night. Flora Zabelle has the part of San Toy, in 
place of Marie Celeste, and is an acceptable substitute. 
James Powers retains the leading role, and gives to it 
all the vivacity that his gymnastic smile can impart, 
which is not a little. A decided addition to the cast is 
Miss Carolyn Gordon, whose promotion from the minor 
part that she formerly had has been well deserved and 
fairly won. The light and cheerful music of “ San Toy,” 
as well as the attractive manner in which it is presented, 
in all its pictorial loveliness, will probably make it a suc- 
cess for the remainder of the season. 

















TERESA TOUBE. 


Five little plays comprised the programme of 
the fifth matinée performance given by Mr. Sar- 
gent’s pupils at the Empire Theatre recently. 

All were good, and the acting throughout was 

very spirited ; but in ‘“‘ The Feast of the An- 

gels” a dramatic note was well struck by Teresa Toube, 
whose portrait is given here. As the little butterfly wife, 
whose feet refuse to remain quiet when the music of the 
dancers reaches her ; as the jealous fury and the repentant 
wife, and as the remorseful mother whose arms hold a dead 
baby—in each phase of the impulsive Mexican character she 
was sympathetic and convincing. This was the initial per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Feast of the Angels.” Both the play and 
Miss Toube’s rendering of Chonita are well worth seeing 
again. 

Jessica Duncan, the popular young contralto, has just been 
engaged by Manager Frank L. Perley for the Alice Nielsen 
Opera Company, and 
will go to London 
shortly with that or 
ganization to appear in 
Victor Herbert’s opera, 
‘Tbe Fortune Teller,” 
at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. The company 
played its last Amer- 
ican engagement at the 
Chestnut Street Opera 
House, Philadelpbia, 
recently. It has hada 
very prosperous Amer- 
ican season, and antici- 
pates a warm welcome 
abroad. 

William Giliette has 
a rival in his peculiar 
field, in William Col- 
lier. Gillette’s strong 
fort is to carry himself 
with sang froid 
through all sorts of perplexing conditions and perilous embar- 
rassments. He can prevaricate with paralyzing ingenuity 
while looking calmly into the eyes of the person he deceives, 
making black appear white, and white black, as the emergen- 
cies of the situation may require. In Augustus Thomas’s 
clever little comedy, ‘‘ On the Quiet,” at the Madison Square 
Theatre, the champion prevaricator of the stage this season 
appears in the person of William Collier. A susceptible young 
lady, with whom he, in the character of a student at Yale, is 
desperately in love, is the victim of his confidence game. Mr. 
Thomas deserves a great deal of credit for the spice of real 
wit and for the atmosphere of real humor that he has given to 
this bright and not altogether unwholesome product of his 
pen; and it affords as pleasant an entertainment for those who 
love to laugh and make merry as can be found anywhere in 
New York. Mr. Collier has excellent support from John Sav- 
ille, Charles B. Poor, Thomas Doyle, George W. Parsons, 
Cranley Douglas, Helena Collier, Louise Allen, Katherine 
Mulkins, and Brigham Royce. 

“ TI feel like congratulating Manager William A. Brady 
on his revival of that old-fashioned, but ever delightful 
historic play, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” at the Academy of 
Music, on a scale of magnificence that will make all of 
us, who enjoyed it a quarter of a century ago, want to 
see it again. ‘The great stage of the Academy of Music 
is especially useful for this play, for it needs plenty of 
room for some of its striking scenes. It is well acted. 
with Wilton Lackaye in a pleasant characterization of 














JESSICA DUNCAN, 


old Unele Tom, Theodore Roberts as the villainous 
Legree, Odell Williams as Phineas Fletcher, L. R. Stock- 
well as the cunning lawyer Marks, William Harcourt as 
George Harris, Maude Raymond as a capital Topsy, and 
Mrs. Annie Yeamans, an equally ,good Aunt Ophelia. 
Others in the excellent caste are Earle Browne, Georgie 
Florence Olp, Emily Rigl, and Maude Durand. 

The historical novel vies with the romantic in the 
struggle for supremacy on the stage this season, and, 
trangely enough, the public takes equally well to each. 
It is not surprising that the exciting novel “To Have and 
to Hold,” from the pen of Mary Johnston, has been seized 
upon as the basis for a roaring melodrama. ‘The dram- 


MISS EDNA MAY IN ‘‘ THE GIRL FROM UP THERE.”’ 
Drawn for ** Leslie's Weekly”’ by P. Stanlaws. 


atization is credited to E. F. Boddington, and the first 
presentation of the new play was recently given at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, by a well selected company, and 
with most beautiful and effective stage settings by Ernest 
Gros. No one will go to sleep at the performance, for 
the hero and heroine have exciting experiences, and there 
are many thrilling moments. The best parts fall to the 
lot of Isabel Irving and Robert Lorraine, but they are 
not wholly suited to the requirements of their positions. 
Miss Irving has certainly done better work in the comedy 
line. The support includes Dore Davidson, Sydney Her- 
bert, and Charles Walcot. 

A lot of good work was accomplished by Mr. Sargent’s 
pupils at their recent matinée at the Empir Theatre, Lut 
three of the actors shone conspicuously even in a pro- 
gramme of more than usual excellence. Four little one- 





act plays were offered—or, more properly speaking, three 
plays and an operetta. The last, dealing with the patriotic 
episode of the making of the first American flag by Betsy 
Ross, was a tuneful little fragment, and was received 
with fervor by an enthusiastic audience. The orchestra- 
tion left a great deal to be desired; frequently the voices 
were completely drowned by the instrumental music. In 
*“A Queen’s Messenger” Rachel Crown gave an artistic 
and very finished performance of a Russian spy. Miss 
Crown's performance of the many-mooded lady was ex- 
cellent. She never lost sight of the character, and carried 
it through triumphantly. “In the Eyes of the World” 
is a foolish little play, but two characters in it are so 
good and were played so excellently by Melville Jeffrey 
and George H. Nichols that they redeemed it from medioc- 
rity. The pupils are seen to better advantage in these 
varied little plays than in one long one where sustained 
effort is required. 





MABEL TALIAFERRO. 
Photograph by Rockwood. 

This seems to be a cycle for the development 
of precocious and almost supernaturally gifted 
children on the dramatic stage. The most 
marked iustance of this school (for there is now 
a school for the training of young child actors and 
actresses) is Mabel Taliaferro, whose mother is 

at the head of the present most successful school for child act- 
ors and actresses, A recent writer quotes James A. Herne, 
the actor-manager, as saying that ‘‘ Mabel Taliaferro is the 
greatest child actress in the world.” Those who saw her hold 
the stage in the second act of ‘“‘ The Children of the Ghetto” 
will not be surprised at this verdict of the veteran actor. She 
is now in her thirteenth year, and is playing a dialect part. 
She is a slender child, although healthy, has a small, spirit- 
uelle face, and is remarkably gifted outside of her profession 
Her voice is a curious mixture of the child’s and woman’s, 
sweet and melodious without the penetrating shrillness of 
youth. She sings with a quality of tone which is so often de- 
scribed as on? having ‘tears in the voice.” She made her 
début when she was three years old in ‘‘ Blue Jeans,” and has 
been on the stage ever since. She is now playing in “ Lost 
River.” What is better than all elsc, she has a sweet modesty 
which is always the chief glory of a woman. 

The plays that seem 
to have the best hold on 
the public just now and 
that are booked for in- 
definite runs, apparent- 
ly, include that vigor- 
ous and superb drama 
at the Empire, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense”; 
‘““When Knighthood 
Was in Flower,” at the 
Criterion, Miss Julia 
Marlowe’s great suc- 
cess ; ‘* The Climbers,” 
at the Bijou, in which 
Miss Bingham has made 
a hit; Viola Allen in 
‘*The Palace of the 
King,” at the Republic ; 
Blanche Bates in the 
exciting melodrama, 
‘* Under Two Flags,” at 
the Garden, and Miss 
Barrymore in ‘ Cap- 
tain Jinks of the Horse Marines,” at the Garrick. 

The first of a series of popular concerts by th 
“ Boys’ Symphony Orchestra” was recently given at th 
Herald Square Theatre. Besides the orchestra, whic! 
was spiritedly conducted by A. F. Pinto, there were : 
number of individual turns. Miss Etta Butler, who wa 
billed as an “Imitatrix Supreme,” gave excellent imita 
tions of several well-known performers, amongst ther: 
Anna Held in her drinking-song in “ Papa’s Wife,” Fa 
Templeton’s Fosie song, and Olga Nethersole’s Saph: 
Richard Lassar, a little fellow with a fine contralto voice, 
and Nicholas Garegusi, a youthful violinist, each please 
the audience with selections. The series of concerts bids 
fair to be popular. JASON. 

















MISS MARY KEALTY AS ‘‘ NORA” IN 
‘““GIRLS FROM PARIS,” OF FROH- 
MAN’S STOCK COMPANY, 


Wanted To Be Sure. 


“WELL, sir,” said the physician, after examining his 
patient, “ you have a very serious complaint, but I cure 
it in two cases out of five.” 

“ But, doctor,” replied the sick man, “ have you lost 
the two out of the class I’d go in?” 
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HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the in- 
formation of the regular readers of LesLiz’s WEEKLY. 
No charge ie made for anewering questions, aud all 
commupications are treated confidentially. Corre- 
spondents should always inclose a stamp, as some- 
times a personal reply is necessary. Inquiries shonld 
refer only to matters directly connected with Wall 
Strect interests.) 

Ir is not surprising that a great many per- 
sons are appalled by the magnitude of the new 
iron and steel combination so successfully put 
together by Mr. J. P. Morgan. A concern with 
bonds and shares aggregating more than the 
entire amount of our national debt is certainly 
a formidable corporation; but its mere magni- 
tude need not frighten any one, if its capital 
justly represents valuable properties, with 
earning powers commensurate to the capital- 
ization. The most important new factor in 
this combination, and one that must not be 
lost sight of for a single moment, is the Car- 
negie company. The earnings of this concern 
have been revealed in part to the public, and 
their enormous volume was one of the surpris- 
ing revelations regarding the profits of the iron 
and steel industry when it is prosperous, The 
United States Steel Corporation, as its plans 
and purposes are disclosed by the official an- 
nouncement made by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
combines, it must be remembered, not only the 
greatest concerns in the country, if not in the 
world, engaged in the manufacture of certain 
profitable iron and steel products, but also 
corporations which own their own ore-lands, 
mine their ore, and thus secure every possible 
profit developed from the manipulation of the 
crude product into its most valuable finished 
commodities. Beyond this, the new company 
owns extensive and valuable transportation 
facilities ; and it will be observed that the arti- 
cles of incorporation empower the United 
States Steel Corporation not only to manufact- 
ure iron, but also manganese, coke, copper, 
lumber, and other materials, and all or any 
articles consisting or partly consisting of these; 
to acquire land for the development of coal, 
iron, or other mines, and also oil or wood- 
lands ; and to construct bridges, ships, boats, 
engines, cars, railroads, water, gas, and elec- 
tric-works. It will be seen that this charter is 
most broad, and there are those who see in it 
as comprehensive a control of the iron and 
steel industry in the United States as the 
Standard Oil bas of its particular field of oper- 
ations. 

I have received many inquiries from the 
readers of this department regarding the ad- 
visability of accepting the terms offered by the 
new corporation for the exchange of the stocks 
of the Federal Steel, American Steel and Wire, 
National Tube, National Steel Company, Amer- 
ican Tin Plate, American Steel Hoop, and 
American Sheet Steel companies. I certainly 
advise the acceptance of Mr. Morgan’s offer, 
because everything is to be gained by accept- 
ance, while much may be lost by a refusal to 
accept. If there is any hope for the companies 
referred to, it is in combination rather than in 
competition. The best proof of this lies in the 
fact that Mr. Carnegie’s threat to begin the 
manufacture of steel tubes, in opposition to the 
National Tube concern, caused an immediate 
decline in the stock of the latter corporation 
and created a mild sort of panic among all the 
other iron and steel producers. In fact, it was 
the threat of Carnegie to duplicate the mills of 
the various makers of iron and steel products, 
because of his desire to utilize his surplus raw 
materials, that virtually compelled the combi- 
nation of the corporations included in Mr. 
Morgan’s great concern. There can be no 
question that the new combination will largely 
reduce expenses and will add greatly to the 
surplus earnings of the companies; nor can 
there be any question as to the fact that Mr. 
Morgan, in the handling of his properties, has 
always insisted upon securing the ablest and 
most practical managers, and upon enforcing 
rigid methods of economy. If these methods 
are pursued, the new corporation should be a 
great money-maker, and the exchange of the 
stocks of the old for the shares of the new 
should prove advantageous to those who 
make it. 

Shrewd speculators, the real money-makers 
of the Street, act largely on their own advice 
and counsel. Every broker’s office, every bour 
in the day, is full of tips of ‘‘ good things ” to 
buy or sell. Financial writers, mostly in the 
pay or under the influence of the chief manip- 
ulators, are ‘‘ tipping off,” as the saying is, the 
stocks which the manipulators are trying to 
advance or depress. Investors and speculators 
who follow these “‘sure tips” are simply feeding 
the pockets of the manipulators. 

Money is sometimes made by jumping in on 
the side that is being publicly exploited, but a 
great many veterans of the Street make their 
‘*surest money ” by keeping an eye on stocks 
concerning which very little is heard or said. 
If, for instance, they observe that the earnings 


of a certain railroad show a constant increase, 
or if they find a little railroad lying in the 
path of a great corporation, which may some- 
time reach out to absorb it, or if they find thé 
bonds of a railroad suddenly disclosing abnor- 
mal strength and large sales, while the stock is 
still dormant, in any of these instances these 
old wiseacres of the Street begin to lay away a 
few shares of such railroad stocks in expecta- 
tion of a good time coming. 

A year ago, for instance, I repeatedly called 
the attention of my readers to the fact that 
the earnings of the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railroad showed an abnormal increase. 
The common stock was selling at from $10 to 
$16 and the second preferred at from $35 to 
$45. The latter was paying 2 per cent. per 
annum, and I called attention to the fact that 
it was giving a fair profit on the investment. 
Transactions in these stocks were not large, 
and financial writers seemed to have forgotten 
that they existed, but I am glad to know, from 
letters I have been receiving lately, that many 
readers of this column quietly purchased little 
bunches of St. Louis and San Francisco com- 
mon and preferred, and put them away for a 
handsome profit. At this writing, the common 
is selling at 40 and the second preferred at 6¢, 
and both are believed to be booked for still 
further advances, though Iam not now advis- 
ing heavy investments in a market which has 
had such a rise. Likewise with Wabash de- 
benture B bonds, which have risen since my 
advice to purchase them from 37 to over 55, at 
this writing. 

It will be observed that a number of prop- 
erties which have had phenomenal rises of late 
have been those regarding which little has been 
said in public prints. Occasional rumors have 
been heard that the absorption of some of these 
properties in the interests of the large railway 
systems might ultimately take place, yet there 
was not much activity apparent in the sales of 
the stocks referred to. The steadiness and 
strength of these securities was indicative that 
something might happen. This is always a 
sign to be watched for. My advice to purchase 
Missouri Pacific when it sold between 40 and 50 
was strengthened by the fact that there were 
large transactions in the stock, and that no 
matter how much was offered either on ad- 
vances or declines, purchasers were always 
ready to accept it. I make these cursory ob- 
servations in response to suggestions from my 
readers, that I point out some of the signs and 
symptoms of Wall Street that are specially 
considered by veteran operators. 


** Dowlais,’’ Whiting Lake, Ind.: Leave it alone. 

“ P.,’’ Burlington, Ia.: Thank you for the informa- 
tion. 

“J. F.,”” New York : I think American Ice preferred 
is a safe industrial investment. 

**C.,”’ Cranford, N. J.: Would prefer Amalgamated 
Copper or Anaconda of the copper stocks. 

* Duke,’ Connecticut: The party has no com- 
mercial rating. (2) No; because it is in the hands of 
strong and able manipulators. 

**M.,”’ Kingsville, Ont.: A speculation, with possi- 
bilities of success. (2 and 3) Have nothing to do 
with them. 

** Student,” Springfield, Mass.: It is well not to put 
all your eggs in one basket. Try a few shares of 
American Ice common. (2) Not the highest. 

“K.,”’ Richmond, Va.: I certainly would have 
nothing to do with the mining stocks that vou refer 
to. They are not even a fair speculation. Better 
keep your money in the savings- k. No stamp. 

* Crown Point,’ N. Y.: It might be advisable to 
write to the State superintendent of banking at 
Albany for the last report of the association, and 
— it carefully. y own impression is that I 
would sell. 

‘* Miller,” Hartford, Conn.: I have constantly ad- 
vised against putting money into these advisory deal 
syndicates, in which the advisers share your profits 
but not your losses, (2) I would even up and get out 
at the first opportunity. 

“J. M.,”” New York: I think your plan, as a rule 
would work pretty well. You certainly could not 
lose much, and it would be an interesting method of 
speculation. I know of operators who have fol- 
lowed it with some success. 

“J. F.G.,” Cleveland : Wabash preferred stock, for 
a long pull, has merit. I would rather buy the de- 
benture B bonds, however, at prevailing prices, be- 
cause six per cent. must be paid upon these before the 
preferred stock will receive anything. 

*K.,” Belleville, Ill: Question irrelevant. (2) 
Would not sell it short. Morgan interests are tryin 
to advance the prices of all the Erie stocks, and wi 
do their best to declare a dividend in April. (3) The 
market is too high, but I do not advise short sales 
now. 

“ Mel. 8.,"° Chicago : National Biscuit shows earn- 
ings sufficient to pay the dividends on its common 
stock, but it is largely overcapitalized and in con- 
stant danger of competition. (2) Question answered 
elsewhere in this department. (3) None that I can 
recommend. 

*C.,” Evansville, Ind.: They stand well. (2) The 
market looks high at present. Among the cheap se- 
curities that offer opportunities for an advance if 
preapeneve conditions continue are Kansas City and 
Southern common, Texas and Pacific, and the Central 
of Georgia third preferred income bonds. 

*C.,” Columbus, Ga.: I bélieve that Manhattan 
Elevated and Missouri Pacific, if bought on reac- 
tions, will be profitable. A determined effort to 
advance Western Union has been recently made, 
but this stock is not regarded with as much favor 
for investment pu as Manhattan Elevated. 

“Pp.,”* Minneapolis, Minn.: I regard Chicago and 
Great Western preferred A with considerable favor. 
Many hold the same opinion as you express regardin 
the property. (2) I think better of St. l'aul than o 
Southern Pacific for investment, 
secretary of the railroad commission at Washington. 

“M. EF: B.,”’ Brooklyn : I believe in the San An- 
tonio and Aransas fours around 85, because 
these bonds are guaran -P ub and interest, 
by the Southern Pacific Railway. Theroad was re- 
organized in 1893, and has since shown a consider- 
able increase in its earnings. Its funded debt is less 
than $20,000,000, 


(3) Write to the - 
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“S. R.,”. New York: I have given my opinion of 
Brunswick stock on seyeral occasions. I would get 
out of it at the first Opn! when you can 
escape much of a loss. I do not think it has perma- 
nent merit, though some strong men in its director- 
ship nd be able to advance it by making a combina- 
tion with some railroad that can utilize it. 

‘*A ,” Roxbury, Mass.: Glad you made a profit on 
Missouri Pacific. (2) Would close it out at the first 
favorable opportunity, which ought to come before 
long, if the market maintains its strength. (8) I 
think well of Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, but 
the stock has had a considerable advance. If you 
have but a small amount of money it would be wiser 
if you would keep it in the bank and wait patiently 
for the break in the market, which must ultimately 
come, 

“ E.,”" Roek Island, Ill.: There are cheap things 
like the Central of Georgia third income bonds, Lin- 
seed Oil common. Erie common, Kansas City South- 
ern common, and some other common stocks that 
one might take a fiver in on a margin of $100, but it 
would be wiser to wait for a decided reaction in the 
market, even if you have to wait for some little 
time, unless you are so Anxious to speculate that 
ou don’t care much whether you win or lose. (2) 
eep out of the mining stocks, 

“A, B.,” Chicago: Leather common is a foot-bali 
for speculation, and is a favorite with those who 
like to gamble on the Street. For any other purpose 
I do not recommend it, but I do not believe in 
gambling on Wall Street or anywhere else. (2) Chi- 
cago and Alton common is intrinsically high enough, 
considering the largely increased capitalization of 
the company. If the market maintains its strength, 
however, it will respond readily to manipulation, for 
etpag men are connected with it. No stamp in- 
closed 


“DD.” Florence, Mass.: The chief owners of Amal- 
gamated Copper aim to control the price of copper 
not only in this country, but in the world. Sub- 
stantial difficulties have been standing in their 
way. Itisa a estion whether they have been en- 
tirely removed. The company is not earning two 
or three times its dividends, or the stock would cer- 
tainly sell much higher. Lee agg A chief owners 
ought to control the situation. By manipulation 
they can advance the stock considerably, and if 
one. has staying qualities, I regard it as a fair in- 
vestment of its class. 

** Anxious,”’ St. Paul, Minn.: A distinct improve- 
ment in the iron and steel trade is reported in this 
country in the domestic, but not in the export branches. 
(2) Large operators who are not obliged to support 
the pools are out of the market. (3) The calling in 
of loans by the banks will presage a decline in stocks 
and an advance in interest charges, (4) The price of 
Copper may not be maintained, for the demand for it 
is abating. (5) The indisposition of the public to 
trade in the steel stocks, if it should lead to the fail- 
ure of the new steel combination, would cause disas- 
trous results in the stock market. (6) The reports 
that Tennessee Coal and Iron will be obliged to raise 
additional capital, if confirmed, will doubtless cause 
a further decline in that stock. 

**Highland,’’ Ulster County: Everything depends 
upon the action of the market. I would not care to 
make specific mention now, because conditions are 
liable to change anyday. (2) The late Addison Cam- 
mack, who was, perhaps, the greatest bear operator 
on the Street, made it a rule to close out his short ac- 
count at the smallest possible loss the moment he 
saw that the market was going against him After a 
rise he would try the short side again and keep at it 
until he struck a declining market and a large enough 
profit to wipe out his previous small losses. (3) Com- 
pared with prices of dividend-paying railroad stocks 
Western Union looks low, and yet the fact that its 
lines could be duplicated at such a small percentage 
of its capitalization, and that competition always 
threatens it, militates against it as an investment. 
(4) If the market maintains its stren an advance 
may be anticipated in Long Island stock, Kansas City 
Southern preferred, American Ice preferred, Wabash 
debenture Bs, and Cenotral of Georgia incomes. 

Marcu 7TH, 1901. JAsPER. 


Life-insurance 
Suggestions. 


oe — department is intended for the 
information of readers of Lesiie’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. } 

THE opening of the new century is signalized 
by some very commendable innovations on the 
part of several of the great life-insurance com- 
panies. The constant aim of the most success- 
ful companies is to so simplify the terms of 
their policies as to make them easily compre- 
hended by any person of ordinary intelligence. 
The oid-fashioned life-insurance policy was as 
formidable a document as a fire-insurance pol- 
icy is to-day. It was long, full of legal phrase- 
ology, complicated in its terms, and exasperat- 
ingly minute in its provisions, prohibitions, and 
general requirements. 

One of the companies among the few great 


. Strong ones, which has signalized the new 


century by the inauguration of a policy that 
specially recommends itself to the public, is the 
Prudential. Its new policy, it announces, is ‘‘a 
plain and simple promise to pay,” and an ex- 
amination of it shows that this terse definition 
is unqualifiedly correct, for there is no confu- 
sion of terms in its phraseology, and there is an 
utter absence of technicalities of all kinds. It 
offers insurance on the whole life, limited pay- 
ment life, and endowment plans, at the mini- 
mum of cost, and provides that the premiums 
may be paid annually, half-yearly, or every 
three months. After the first premium has 
been paid the policy becomes non-forfeitable, 
and after cne year itis incontestable. An ex- 
cellent provision is made for liberal cash divi- 
dends, at stated periods, and for cash loans to 
the policy-holder, so that they may be used to 
pay his premiums, if for any reason he finds 
himself embarrassed for funds. Furthermore, 
time is allowed for the payment of premiums, 
without any interest charge. 

Other benefits of this new policy include im- 
mediate payment of the amount of: the policy 
upon receipt of satisfactory proofs of death. 
A privilege for the investment of the proceeds 
of the policy, and a provision for a yearly in- 
come for the beneficiary are also made, and 
insurance is offered to persons of any age from 
sixteen to sixty-five, and in amounts from 
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$1,000 to $100,000. This policy of the Pruden 
tial is worthy of examination on the part of al! 
who intend to take out life-insurance.. Any 
of my readers specially interested in it can se 
cure a copy of the policy for examination from 
any agent of the company, or direct, by ad 
dressing President John F. Dryden, of the Pru- 
dential, at the home office in Newark, N. J. | 
recently commented on the very favorabl 
character of this company’s annual report. I 
reveals its remarkable growth and strength 
Its record during the past quarter of a centur) 
bears testimony to the prudence and conser, 
atism as well as to the enterprise of its man 
agement. 

‘* H. E. H.,’’ West Bethlehem, Penn.: I would drop 
the assessment policy at once and accept the offer 
of the Mutual Life, of New York. The rate, con- 
sidering the age, is as low as will be offered by 
any other responsible company. 

“mb. & Chicago: It is estimated that the 
policy-holders in American life-insurance companies 
of all kinds number over ten millions, and it is est 
mated that nearly 20,0C0 persons are employed by th 
insurance companies in this country. 

** A Subscriber,”’ Rock Island, iL: I do not regari! 
the company as one of the strongest, and woul! 
certainly prefer a policy in the Equitable, the Ne 
York Life, the Mutual Life, the Prudential, or any 
of the other strong, old-line companies. 

“M.,” Houston, Tex : Either policy will give you 
satiefactory results, An agent's estimate, as I have 
frequently said, is not equivalent to the company s 
guarantee, On the other hand. the statement of tlic 
agent of a rival company should be equally discre:!- 
ited. I have no doubt that you will be abundantiy 
satisfied with either policy, as both companies are 
— and sound. My decided preference, however, 
would be the New York company. 

“ L.,"’ Brooklyn: The suit you speak of was «n 
action ainst the Catholic Benevolent Legivn 
brought by a widow in New Jersey, to recover a 
$5,000 death benefit in the order, held by her his- 
band. He had paid assessments for more than 
eleven years, aggregating about $2,000. The ass.- 
ciation claims that when he gave his age he wis 
fifty-five years and four months old, though it was 
against the Legion‘s rules to accept members above 
the age of fifty-five. The widow contends that t!ie 
husband gave his age correctly, and that, at «!l 
events, the association should not have allowed 
him to pay his assessments for more than eleven 
years, without question, if it intended to dispute 
the claim at his death. 

“ K.,” Minneapolis, Minn.: I will make inquiiies 
regarding the matter to which you refer, but doesii't 
it strike you that a man is very foolish to accept a0 
agent’s “‘ estimate ’ of what a policy wi!l earn at ihe 
end.of. fifteen years as accurate and bindipg? Avy 
one who has ype me course of financial affairs 
knows that the rates of interest fifteen years ago were 
much higher than they are to-day. and every one 
ought to know that an agent's estimate is of litle 
consequence. It pom ef does not obligate the com- 
pany. The business of the agent is to sell life insur- 
ance, and, like many other men in every line of busi- 
ness, he commends his goods by making extravag:0! 
statements, though I do not justify such conduct. 
Furthermore, a man who had been insured for $10.00 
for fifteen years, so that if he died at any time in that 
period his estate would have been $10,000 richer, 
ought not to —— very much if he received al! the 
money he paid for this insurance, excepting about 
$1,00°', at the close of the insurable period. Life in 
surance costs something, and the company shoul‘ 
certaiuly be paid for the large risk it takes, and i! is 
to its credit that it insists upon payment. Otherwise 
I should have very little confidence in its ability (0 
meet its maturing contracts The etrength and fair- 
ness of the Equitable cannot be questioned. 
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To the Stockholders of 


Office of J. P.- MORGAN & CO., 


23 Wall Street, New York. 


March 2, Igor. 


FEDERAL STEEL COMPANY, 
NATIONAL STEEL COMPANY, 


NATIONAL TUBE 
AMERICAN STEEL 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE 


COMPANY, 
AND WIRE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY, 
COMPANY, 


AMERICAN STEEL HOOP COMPANY, 
AMERICAN SHEET STEEL COMPANY. 


The UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION has been organized under the laws of the State of 
ew Jersey, with power, among other things, to acquire the outstanding preferred stocks and common 
tocks of the Companies above named, and the outstanding bonds and stock of the Carnegie Company. 

A SYNDICATE, comprising leading financial interests throughout the United States and Europe, of 
hich the undersigned are Managers, has been formed by subscribers to the amount of $200,000,000 (includ- 
ig among such subscribers the undersigned and many large stockholders of the several Companies), to 
urry out the arrangement hereinafter stated, and to provide the sum in cash and the financial support 
‘quired for that purpose. Such Syndicate, through the undersigned, has made a contract with the United 
ates Steel Corporation, under which the latter is to issue and deliver its Preferred Stock and its Common 

ck and its Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds in consideration for stocks of the above named Companies and 
nds and stock of the Carnegie Company and the sum of $25,000,000 in cash. 

The Syndicate has already arranged for the acqnisition of substantially all the bonds and stock of the 
urnegie Company, including Mr. Carnegie’s holdings. The bonds of the United States Steel Corporation 
e to be used only to acquire bonds and 60 per cent. of the stock of the Carnegie Company. 

The undersigned, in behalf of the Syndicate, and on the terms and conditions hereinafter stated, offer, 
exchange for the preferred stocks and common stocks of the Companies above named, respectively, 
rtificatesefor Preferred Stock and Common Stock of the United States Steel Corporation, upon the basis 

tated in the following table, viz.: 

For each $100 par value of stock of the class mentioned below, the amount set opposite thereto in 

ferred Stock and Common Stock of United States Steel Corporation at par : 








Amount of New Stock to 
‘AME OF COMPANY AND CLASS OF STOCK. be delivered in par value. 
Preferred Common 
Stock. Stock. 
Fe Gert Re Gi, Pe he kino dass i be secncccedosaecscenssveveseces aveces i a 
te “ Common stock..... Cy Sey pdbieeksxcesease oasecess $107.50 
nerican Steel and Wire Co, of N. J., Preferred stock..............00..-se0eeeees SS eS errr 
“ ve $5 46 SNE GIINOEE oss 0s 00n0n0 50000000006 0800 ecdebwde 102.50 
Rie ee Oar OS 63.6054 5 0b sv ebbenevses sebebseresseeseocees ess a er ee 
° - nd. Geeanendkpsongdcnsncete dar saetaceoeeseeneks 8.80 125 
National Stew! Co., PYOTORTOG MEGOK. 2.6... cccccccccccccocecccccccccccescts weuesecs oe) | ,  waanes 
oe ” Common stock ... ......06.... b+ + SS Oee bee SSbECeeREeeeReOhaaeE 4 sanbeeee 12 
American ‘fin Plate Co., Preferred stock...............cseeeee. ee aa ae 
bis ** Common stock .. 20 12! 
American Steel Hoop Co., Preferred stock. 100 bisa vee 
“ = ** Common stock..... 0665660000040 C eer epeckebonesseseoesel sekuees 100 
American Sheet Steel Co., Preferred stock eS, .& —segh vs 
7 ei > CI GE 0 6006000" coscesvccess ddd verccersearavign A¥veebeos 100 











With reference to the last four Companies the aggregate amount of stocks so to be offered was arranged 
with the principal stockholders of those Companies, who have requested the distribution of such amount 
among the four Companies to be made in the percentages above stated. 

Proper adjustment will be made in respect of dividends upon all the deposited preferred stocks, so that 
the registered holders of receipts for such preferred stocks will receive the equivalent of dividends thereon, 
at the rates therein provided, from the last dividend period up to APRIL 1, 1901, from which date dividends 
on the Preferred Stock of the United States Steel Corporation are to begin to accrue. Deposited common 
stocks must carry all dividends or rights to dividends declared or payable on or after MARCH 1, 1901, and 
no adjustment or allowance will be made in respect thereof. 

For the purpose of avoiding the necessity of interruption in the declaration and payment of dividends, 
when earned, upon the common stock, concurrently with the payment of dividends upon the preferred 
stock, there has been inserted in the charter of the United States Steel Corporation a provision to the 
effect that whenever all quarterly dividends accrued upon the preferred stock for previous quarters shall 
have been paid, the Board of Directors may declare dividends on the common stock out of any remaining 
surplus or net profits. 

Statements furnished to us by officers of the several Companies above named, and of the Carnegie 
Company, show that the aggregate of the net earnings of all the Companies for the calendar year 1900 was 
amply sufficient to pay dividends on both classes of the new stocks, besides making provision for sinking 
funds and maintenance of properties. It is expected that by the consummation of the proposed arrange- 
ment the necessity of large deductions heretofore made on account of expenditures for improvements will 
be avoided, the amount of earnings applicable to dividends will be substantially increased and greater 
stability of investment will be assured, without necessarily increasing the prices of manufactured products. 

The certificates for stocks of the Companies above named must be deposited as stated below, in ex- 
change for TRANSFERABLE RECEIPTS issued by the respective depositaries, for which application will 
be made for listing on the New York Stock Exchange. The deposited certificates must be accompanied 
by suitable assignments and powers of attorney in blank, duly executed and having attached thereto the 
proper War Revenue stamps, and also, if required, suitable assignments or transfers of all dividends or 
rights to dividends upon deposited common stocks declared or payable on or after MARCH 1, 1901. Every 
deposit shall be upon the following further terms and conditions : 

The undersigned, acting ih behalf of the Syndicate, shall have full control over the deposited cer- 
tificates, including power to deliver the same under said contract to the United States Steel Corporation in 
consideration of the issue of Preferred Stock and Common Stock of said Corporation. 


Federal Steel Co. As it is most important that the transaction should be 


_— leted Se ae you wil Rloase deposit 1oar 
z 2, 1901. stock pruin w the © 3 ST. COM- 
Seer tans ial dee dunpianeindones PANY. Nob WALL stTiRREt, NEW YORK, who will 

The undersigned shareholders of the FEDERAL STEEL issue the sterable receipts therefor. ' 
COMPANY have carefully considered the circular notice WM. H. & J. H. MOORE. 
of Messrs, J. P. Morgan & Co., dated March 2, 1901, where- 
in Messrs. J, P. Morgan & Co., acting in behalf of a syn- 
dicaic in which some of the undersigned are included, 
offer to the shareholders of the FEDERAL STEEL 
COMPANY and of certain other companies, to cause to 
be delivered to them, Spans ve for their 
shares, the preferred and common stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation, upon the terms and conditions 
Stated In such cireular notice, and have decided to accept 
the shares of the United States Steel Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the proposed 
arrancement will result in decreased expenses, in lower 
and more stable cost of manufacture, and, without ad- 
vance of prices of manufactured products, in larger net 
earhings applicable to dividends. 
lt. H. Porter, Samuel Spencer, 

li. H. Rogers, Robert Racon, 
|. Pierpont Morgan, 





National Tube Co. 
New Y 1. 
Dear Sir: ew York, March 2, 1901 


‘the undersigned shareholders of the National Tube 
Company bave carefully considered the CIRCULAR 
NOTICE of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., dated March 2, 
1901, wherein Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., acting in be- 
half of a syndicate in which some of the undersigned are 
included, offer to the shareholders of the Nattonal Tube 
Company and of certain other Companies, to cause to 
be delivered to them, in paraens and exchange for their 
shares, the preferred and common stocks of the United 

. States Steel Corporation, upon the terms and conditions 
stated in such CIRCULAR NOTICE, and have decided 
to accept the shares of the United States Steel Corpora- 


Marshall Field, . R. Flower, ion. 

D. O. Mills, Charles McVeigh, We believe that the consummation of the proposed 
N B. Ream. James Sim, arrangement will result in decreased expenses, in lower 
‘\athaniel Thaver, E. H. Gary. and more stable cost of manufacture, and, without 


~amuel Mather, 


; advance of prices of manufactured products, in larger 
Federal Steel Com 


net earnings applicable to dividends. 

Stockholders desiring to accept of the shares of the 
United States Steel Corperation in exchange for their 
present securities must deposit their Certificates with 
the Morton Trust Company, New. York, or Messrs. 
Kidder, Peabody & Company, of Boston. 

E. CG. Converse, John Don, 

F. J. Hearne, William 8. Eaton, 
Francis L. Potts, John Eaton, 

William H. Latshaw, William P. Hamilton, 


Joshua Rhodes, . mar, 
William B. Rhedes 


Arthur F. Luke, ° 
A. 8. Matheson, William B. Schiller, 


- ny Stock, Preferred and Common, 
should be deposited with COLONIAL TRUST COM: 
‘ANY, NO, 222 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK, or the OLD 
COLONY TRUST COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





National Steel Co. 
Dear Sir: New York, Marek 8, 1901. 


sit. Undersigned shareholders of the NATIONAL 
STEEL COMPANY have carefully considered the cir- 


ular notice of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., dated March Robert Bacon, Charles Steele, 
. 1901, wherein Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., acting in Wm. Neilson Cromwell, F. R. Tobey, 
pehalt of a syndicate, including the undersigned, offer John D. Culbertson, J.N. Vance. 
pic shareholders of the NATIONAL STEEL COM. Daniel O'Day, 


* and of certain other companies, to cause to be 
detive red to them, in ment and exchange for their 
St at ©s, the preferred and common stocks of the United 
stated eet Corporation, upon the terms and conditions 
acne, in such circular notice, and have decided to 

°pt the shares of the United States Steel Corporation. Dear 





American Steel and Wire Co. 
New York, March 2, 1901. 


Sir: 
We beliéve that the consummation of the pans 
pro The undersigned shareholders of the AMERICAN 
ang ceoment will result in decreased expenses, in lower | STEEL & WIRE COMPANY have carefully considered 


vance pe stable cost of manufacture, and, without ad- 


the circular notice of Messrs. J. P.M 
earni prices of manufactured products, In larger net 


. Morgan & Co., dated 
March 2, 1901, wherein Messrs. J Morgan & Co., act- 


YF 2 
ing in behalf of a syndicate in which some of the under- 














2. The certificates for shares of the United States Steel Corporation, deliverable to depositors, shall be 
delivered at an office or at offices in the City of New York to be designated by the undersigned by advertise- 
ment in at least two newspapers in the City of New Yerk. Such certificates may be issued in the names of 
the respective holders of the receipts entitled thereto or may be issued in such other names as the under- 
signed may select, in which event they shall be indorsed for transfer in blank at the time of delivery. The 
undersigned at their option may deliver temporary certificates for such shares pending the preparation and 
delivery of engraved certificates. 

8. Atany time prior to the deposit hereunder of two-thirds in amount of all outstanding shares of the 
capital stock of any one or more of the above-named Companies (which two-thirds in each instance shall 
include two-thirds of the outstanding preferred stock of such company), the undersigned in their dis- 
cretion may withdraw the offer herein made to depositors of shares of any such Company of whose 
capital stock two-thirds shall not have been deposited ; and, in such case, no act or notice of withdrawal 
shall be required other than advertisement thereof at least once in each of two daily newspapers in the 
City of New York. Upon any such withdrawal, the deposited shares of such Company shall be returned 
without charge, upon surrender of the respective receipts issued therefor. The undersigned, in their dis- 
cretion, may consummate the propose’ transaction as to the stocks of any Companies herein named, 
irrespective of the deposit of the stovks of any other Company or of any withdrawal as to any other 
Company. 

4. The undersigned are authorized to proceed with the proposed transaction whenever in their sole 
judgment a sufficient amount of the stocks of said companies, or of any of them, shall have been deposited. 
They reserve the right, at any time, in their discretion, to wholly abandon the transaction and to withdraw 
their offer herein contained, as to all the depositors, by publication of notice of such withdrawai in two 
daily newspapers in the City of New York ; and in that event all the deposited shares shall be returned 
without charge upon surrender of the respective receipts therefor. In case of any such withdrawal of the 
offer hereunder as to all or to any depositors, such depositors shall have no claim against the undersigned, 
and shall only be entitled to receive their deposited securities upon surrender of the respective receipts 
therefor. 

5. The authorized issue of capital stock of the United States Steel Corporation presently provided for 
in said contract is $850,000,000, of which one-half is to be Seven Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock anJ 
one-half is to be Common Stock. The Company will also issue its Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds to an 
aggregate amount not exceeding $304,000,000. In case less than all of the bonds and stock of the Carnegie 
Company or less than all of the stocks of the other Companies above referred to shall be acquired, the 
amounts of bonds and stocks to be issued will be reduced as provided in said contract. 

The forms of the new Bonds and of the Indenture securing the same, and of the certificates for the new 
Preferred and Common Shares, and the entire Plan of Organization and Management of the United States 
Steel Corporation, shall be determined by J. P. Morgan & Co. Every depositor shall accept in full pay- 
ment and exchange for his deposited stock the shares of the capital stock of the United States Steel 
Corporation, to be delivered at the rate above specified, in respect of the stock by him so deposited ; and no 
depositor or holder of any receipt issued hereunder shall have any interest in the disposition of any other 
of the shares of stock, or of the Bonds of the United States Steel Corporation, by it to be issued and de- 
livered to or for account of the Syndicate or of any proceeds thereof. All shares of the United States 
Steel Corporation deliverable to or for account of the Syndicate, which shall not be required for the 
acquisition of the stock of the Carnegie Company or for delivery to depositors under the terms of this cir- 
cular, are to be retained by and to belong to the Syndicate. 

6. The respective depositaries may make all such rules as shall be approved by the undersigned 
governing the transfer and registration of receipts for deposited shares, and for the closing of the transfer 
books for such receipts for any purpose. The undersigned shall not be responsible for any default of any 
depositary. 

7. Each deposit hereunder shall be irrevocable, and shall operate as a separate and independent agree- 
ment, and as a transfer of the interest of the depositors to the undersigned on the terms thereof. 

8. Deposits must be made with the following depositaries respectively : 

Federal Steel Preferred Stock § Colonial Trust Co., N. Y., or with 


ee 
** Common Stock ‘ with 1 Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 
National Tube Preferred Stock t  «  §Morton Trust Co., N. Y., or with 
ee ** Common Stock \ 1 Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, 
American Steel & Wire Preferred Stock “ Standard Trust Co., N. Y. 
ip ™ * Common Stock iia Guaranty Trust Co, N. Y. 


National Steel Preferred Stock 
ag * Common Stock 
American Tin Plate Preferred Stock 


; ” Central Trust Co., N. Y. 
' 
** Common Stock ‘ 
' 
\ 
( 
\ 


Mercantile Trust Co., N. Y. 
American Sheet Steel Preferred Stock 

ag kd * Common —— 

American Steel Hoop Preferred Stock es > 2 tian & Ga a 

“ re *” Common Stock N. Y. Security & Trust Co, 

Deposits must be made on or before the 20TH DAY OF MARCH, 190!. After that date no deposit will 
be received except in the discretion of the undersigned, and on such terms as the undersigned may 
prescribe. 

The undersigned reserve the right in their discretion to TERMINATE THE PRIVILEGE OF DEPOSIT 
hereunder at an earlier date upon two days’ notice to be given by publication at least once in two daily 
newspapers in New York City. 

It is proper to state that J. P. Morgan & Co. are to receive no compensation for their services as 
Syndicate Managers beyond a share in any sum which ultimately may be realized by the Syndicate. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 


Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., N. Y. 


uN. E. 


Syndicate Managers. 


signed are included, offer to the shareholders of the 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and of cer- 
tain other companies, to cause to be delivered to them 
in payment and exchange for their shares, the preferrec 
ont common stocks of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, upon the terms and conditions stated in such cir- 
cular notice, and have decided to accept the shares of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the proposed 
arrangement will result in decreased expenses, in lower 
and more stable cost of manv*acture, and, without ad- 
vance of prices of manufactured products, in larger net 
corning eee to dividends. 

J. W. Gates. P. A. B, Widener, 
H. ©. Pierce, 


American Steel Hoop Co. 
New York, March 2, 1901 
Dear Sir: 


‘The unders'gned shareholders of the AMERICAN 
STEEL HOOP COMPANY bave carefully considered the 
circular notice of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., dated 
March 2, 1901, wherein Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., act- 
ing in behalf of a syndicate, including the undersigned, 
offer to the shareholders of the AMERICAN STEEL 
HOOP COMPANY and of certain other compantes, to 
cause to be delivered to them, in payment and exchange 
tor their shares, the preferred anu common stocks of the 
United States Steel Corporation, upon the terms and 
conditions stated in such circular notice, and have de- 
cided to accept the shares of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the proposed 
arrangement will result in decreased expenses, in lower 
and more stable cost of manufacture, and, without ad- 
vance of prices of manufactured products, in larger net 
earnings applicable to dividends, 

As it is most important that the transaction should be 
pee apt me without delay, you will pineee eposit your 
stoc Promptly with the NEW YORK S8SECI r AND 
TRUST COMPANY, No. 44 WALL STREET, NEW 
YORK, who will issue their transferable receipts therefor. 

WM. H.&J.H.M E. 


Wm. Edenborn, 
Alfred Clifford, 
Wm. P. Palmer, 
James Hopkins, 


Thos. Dolan, e 
Chas. Douglass, J. J. Mitchell, 

F. M. Drake. 

American Steel & Wire Comey PREFERRED Stock 
moule be ey 7 with the STANDARD TRUST COM- 


Ga. 


A 
» No. ALL STREET, NEW YORK. The 
COMMON Stock should be deposited with the GUAR- 
Saar TRUST COMPANY, 59 CEDAR STREET, NEW 











American Sheet Steel Co. 


American Tin Plate Co. New York, March 2, 1901. 


New York, March 2, 1901. Dear Sir: 
Dear Sir: The undersigned shareholders of the AMERICAN 
The undersigned shareholders of the AMERICAN TIN SHEET STEEL COMPANY have carefully considered 
PLATE COMPANY have carefully considered the cir- the circular notice of Messrs. J. P. M 


organ & Co., dated 
cular notice of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., dated March es 2, 190i, wherein Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., act- 
2, 1901, wherein Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., acting in be- ng in behalf of a syndicate, including the ande ed 
half of a syndicate, including the enderetgees offer to offer to the shareholders of the AMERICAN SHEET 
the shareholders of the AMERICAN TIN PLATE COM- STEEL COMPANY and of certain other compauies, to 
PANY and of certain other a to cause to be cause to be delivered to them, in payment and exchange 
delivered to them, in payment and exchange for their for their shares, the preferred and common stocks of the 
United States Steel Corporation, upon the terms and 
conditions stated in such circular notice, and have de- 
cided to xccept the shares of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

@ believe that the consummation of the propo 

arrangement will result in decreased expenses. in ower 
and more stable cost of manufacture, and, without ad- 


shares, the preferred and common stocks of the United 
States S Co on, upon the terms and conditions 
stated in such circular notice, and have decided to accept 
the shares of the United States Steel Corporation. 

We believe that the consummation of the peo osed 
arrangement will result in decreased expenses, in lower 
and more sta’ cost of manufacture, and, without ad- 
vance of prices of manufactured products, in larger net 


vance of prices of manufactured products, in larger net 
earnings licable to dividends. earnings applicable to dividends. 
As it fe cao im t that the transaction should be As it is sees important that the 


completed without delay ge Jey aie “oh 
0 U wi ease deposit your 
F RMERS* LOAN kN 


TRUBT COMPANY. Noe Witte oTRRAN AND 
/O) a + NO. 
YORK, who will issue their transferable Sa Sf 


receipts therefor. 
WMH &d Hf MOORE. 


pn ge thout delay, age will pieees $e°% our 
stoc Promedy 3% t MERCANTILE TRUST 
COMPANY, No. 10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, who 
will issue their transferable receipts therefor. 

(WM. H, & J. H. MOURE. 
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‘ATR AND ABOVE-BOARD.” 


How Kath. Walked Over Her Luck. 


Ir wuz a quare thing to be in luv wid two, but I jist c’u’dn’t 
hilpit. Fur Rosy Spain, who wuz a rare slip ov a girrul, had 
eyes es blu’ es the sky abuv’ ber, round, dimpled arrums, an’ a 
timper es swate es the roses in her father’s bit ov a dure-yard ; 
w’ile Kath. Carroll had peachy cheeks, laffin’ black eyes, small, 


w'ite hands, a reg’lar Cupidy mouth, an’ long gipsy curls, that . 


winded thimsilves round an’ round me b’art. 

I luv’d thim both, es I sed, but the great questshun wuz, 
which ov thim bist luv’d me? An’ wile I wuz in that same 
quandery, didn’t a bit ov a lether cum frum me de’d unkle’s 
lawyer in the Wist, sayin’ I'd bin lift a fortun’ ov foive thou- 
sand dollars, not to menshun the cints, over an’ abuv. 

An’ thinks I to mesilf, ‘‘ Now’s the toime, if iver, to test the 
luvs ov purty Rosy an’ Kath., afore the good news gits out to 
be spoilin’ me plans.” 

The two girruls liv’d in diffrunt parts ov the same town, an’ 
I hadn’t seen aythur fur a munth. So I dresst mesilf in me 
ouldist clothes an’ goes to Kath. Carroll furst, fur sumhow her 
black eyes seem’d to beckon me on. But her muther, seein’ me 
patches, resaved me wid scant serrymony. Kath. moight be 
in, an’ thin, ag’in, she moightn’t. I c’u’d call her an’ see fur 
mesilf. An’ doon cums Katb., wid ber curls dun up in papers. 
‘“Why, Patsy Kennedy,” sez she, ‘‘ I havn’t seen ye fur an age. 
W’at are you doin’ now ?” 

‘*Nuthin’,” sez I, ‘‘ though the teimes do be gittin’ bether. 
An’ I'd marry in a minit ef I c’u’d foind a girrul to hav’ me.” 

‘* Marry,” sez she ; ‘‘ an’ w’at w’u’d you marry on ?” 

‘* Nuthin’, ag’in,” laffs I. 

‘Nuthin’, indade !” echocs she. 
poorist ov livin.” 

‘* Kath. Carroll,” sez I, ‘* wull you marry me ? 

She drawed back, wid a toss ov the curl-papers. 
Misther Kennedy ! The monI marry must hav’ money to spind 
an’ lind.” 

‘*Don’t you luv me, Kath. ?” I axt, soft an’ low. 

She croid a little at that, an’ sed she did. But by the looks 
ov me clothes, I c’u’dn’t even kape mesilf, an’ so wuz in no con- 
dishun to marry. ‘‘Go to Rose Spain,” sez she at last. ‘‘ The 
Spains are used to hard work, an’ think a dale ov you besides.” 

** Very well, Kath.,” sed I. ‘Tl up an’ go to Rosy’s. But 
you'll regrit your ansor es long es you liv’. It’s walkin’ over 
your luck that you are, an’ you don’t know it.” 

But she only lafft, an’ not anuther word w’u’d she say. Sol 
made her a sweepiu’ bow and walkt doon to Misther Spain's. 

Rosy wuz tyin’ up a lot ov her namesakes, w’at had bin broke 
doon wid the storm. Her folks wuz not to home, but she in- 

voitid me in, es though I wuz Prisidint McKinley himsilf, wid- 
out a glance at me clothes. 

** Rosy,” sez I, ‘‘ I’m in tuff luck.” 

“Poor Patsy !” sez she. ‘‘ I’ve got foive dollars saved up, in 
nickuls an’ doimes, an’ you're welcum to the hull ov it, fur the 
sake ov ould toimes.” 

‘* An’ not fur me own sake, Rosy ?” 

** Ov coorse,” sez she. ‘I wuz savin’ it fur—fur—but that 
don’t mather.” 

An’ thin she takes out a bit ov a pasteboard-box, stufft to the 
lid wid coins, ‘‘ It’s all I hav’,”’ soighs she. ‘‘ An’ I’m sorry it 
ain’t more. But it may hilp a bit, till you git a job sum- 
wheres.” 

“Tm on the track ov a good job now,’ 
last fur loife.” 

Rosy’s purty face cleared. ‘‘ I’m glad ov that, Patsy! 
w’at moight it be, ef I’m not too bowld in askin’ ?” 

‘* Well,” sez I, “it’s the bist job to be had in the bull State 
ov Pennsylvany, an’ I want it bad! I want—to be Rosy 
Spain’s husbind.” 

‘Oh, Patsy!” croies she. 

“Tt’s the blissid truth, Rosy! An’ ef you'll take a pennyless 
bye, fur worser or betber, we'll be married to-morror.” 

Her little sun-burnt bands wor reacht out, impulsive-loike. 
“You rally want me, Patsy ?” 

An’ I claspt her round the waist wid a kiss, 
darlint, I luv you bist ov all the worrold.” 


‘“Why, that w'u’d be the 


Ansor quick !” 
** No, no, 


sez I, ‘‘an’ it may 


An’ 


 Yis, Rosy, 


‘** But I thought it wuz Kath. Carroll you luv’d, Patsy ?” 

‘* She wudn’t be afther havin’ a bye es poor es me,” sez I, 
wid a chuckul, a-thinkin’ ov the thousands me unkle lift me. 

‘* We've got foive dollars atween us,” sez Rosy, wid a blush. 
“ An’ we’ve both got youth an’ health; Patsy, an’ kin work to- 
gither for a home, you see.” 

** An’ you’ll marry me to-morror ?” 

‘* Yis, Patsy Kennedy, an’ I'll patch your coat yit to day.” 

An’ in the deloight ov it all I pickt her upin me two arrums, 
roight before her own muther, who was cummin’ in at the door. 

‘** Let go me darter |” croid Mrs. Spain, makin’ a dash at me 
wid her umbrelly. 

‘** Not jist yit,” sez I, ‘‘ fur she’s promist to be me woife.” 

‘* Woife, indade!” she shouted, ‘‘ whin ye haven’t a dacent 
coat to your back!” 

‘*Mrs. Spain,” says I, wid dignaty, ‘‘I kin buy duzens ov 
coats whin I want’em. Me unkle, Dan Kennedy, has died in 
the Wist an’ lift me a fortun’ ov foive thousand dollars. An’ I"] 
share it all wid Rosy, ef you’ll lit me.” 

She held out her hand at that. ‘‘I know ye ain’t lyin’, 
Patsy Kennedy, fur I hev hurd that your unkle Dan made a 
pile.” 

But Rosy stipt back, wid a cry ov alarum. ‘‘Oh, Patsy 
Kennedy! You hav’ desaved me. I thought you wuz poor! I 
can’t be a rich mon’s woife.” 

‘*Yis, you kin, darlint,” said I, wid anuther kiss. 
luv’d me poor, an’ you'll love me rich, jist the same.” 

Av’ she’s bin doin’ it iver since es me woife, Rosy Kennedy, 
thank me stars an’ her own good common-sinse, 

Mrs. FINDLEY BRADEN. 


High Thinking. 


So much petty pilfering had been going on in the hen- 
roosts and melon-patches that one of the white residents 
of the neighborhood recommended the pastor of the col- 
ored Methodist church to preach a pointed sermon to his 
flock. Uncle Isaac shook his gray woolly head hopelessly 
and said: 

“When I's a-preachifyin’ bout Abram’s bosom and we 
all passin’ froo de pearly gates to de golden streets dey 
all looks an’ smiles at me like I’s an angel from hebben: 
but when I sergashiates roun’ de subjeck ob lyin’ or 
stealin’ a mighty coolness grows up in de congregashun.” 


“You 








AN ULSTER MAN ON ST. PATRICK'S DAY. 


Cause for Dissatisfaction. 


Uncle Gilchrist—* I am tired and sick of these ency- 
clopeedias—tired and sick of ’em. I paid seventy-five 
dollars for the set of ‘em, and I'd sell ’em for ten. I'll 
send ‘em back to the publishers to-morrow.” 


Niece—* Why, uncle; what is the matter with the 
encyclopedias? ” 
Uncle Gilchrist—* Matter? Why, I want to know 


something about the Cesars and I can’t find a word on 
the subject. The encyclopedia ignores the whole kit 
of ’em.” 

Niece—“ Have you looked, uncle?” 

Uncle Gilchrist—* Looked? Of course I have looked. 
I’ve been through every page of the s’s.” 


The Burglar Season. 


Now for months is ours the season 
When the vagrant burglars try 
Cunning tools and fancy keys on 
Any crib that takes their eye. 
Hard at work are now these gentry, 
Always drilling after dark, 
Toiling, too, at double entry 
Ilarder than a city clerk. 


Now for months-each wife will tell her 
Spouse to bolt the windows tight, 
And be sure to search the cellar, 
Otherwise she’ll die of fright. 
That is why he takes the poker 
To protect him on his round, 
That is why her face turns ochre 
At the least nocturnal sound. 


Now for months, as doth the pheasant, 
Unconfined the burglar roams, 
Which in sooth makes life unpleasant 
In our sweet suburban homes. 
So ’twill gratify us most, I’m 
Certain, when we hear the tale 
That the law has fixed a close time 
For such birds, within a jail. 


Settling the Argument. 


Two boozy companions were wandering through the 
park a few nights ago when they drew near an object 
dimly outlined in the semi-darkness. They had reached 
that stage of inebriation in which a mere shadow will 
provoke an argument. Naturally they saw this object 
differently. One claimed it was a statue, and the other 
was sure it was a messenger-boy, and for several minutes 
they held each other up in maudlin controversy. 

“Easy dem’strate,” said one as he fumblingly drew a 
pistol from his hip-pocket. 

*Whatsh goin’ t’ do?” queried his companion. 

“ Goin’ t’ shoot derned thing,” replied the fellow with 
the gun as he tried to adjust his inverted brain. “If it’s 
stattoo it’ll jump, an’ if it’s meshenger-boy it’ll stand 
still.” 


A Lenten Observance. 


Now hushed days of Lent are with us, 
When indulgence is a sin; 

Pious ladies clothe in sack-cloth— 
In most cases of seal-skin. 


An Important Period. 


“T siALt have to take little Emerson down-town this 
afternoon,” said Mrs. Bosting to her husband at the 
hreakfast-table. 

* What for?” 

“To be measured for a pair of spectacles.” 

Spoiling for a Fight. 

Judge—* This man says you assaulted him, Pat. 
he tread on the tail of your coat?” 

Pat—* No, yer honor.” 

Judge—* Then what made you hit him?” 

Pat—* Bekase he didn’t trid on it, be jabers! 


No Snake Then. 


Vurphy—* Saint Pathrick wuz_a foine gintlemon, but 
it's a thousand pities he wuzn't bor-rn ages afore.” 

Giles—* How do you make that out?” 

Murphy—* Shure, ef he’d bin in the garden av Adin 
a poor divil loike me wudn’t be wur-rkin’ his vitils owt 
iviry day in the gas-house, all on account av the curse ay 
Adam.” 


Did 


Why He Backed Out. 


“TI thought they were going to be married on 


” 


Ted 
Saint Patrick’s day? 

Ned—“ She was willing enough, and Phelin seemed 
to like the idea until he suddenly thought of the orange- 
blossoms.” 


ADVICE TO FRESHMEN. 
(With apologies to Commissioner Murphy of New York.) 
rd ioe = 
lent 
t | 






I 


Always take some little trifle from each fruit-stand, asa 
matter of good-fellowship. 





TI. 
Be friendly with the servant girls ; it's your duty as an 
officer. 





itl. 
_ Be careful with firearms. If you have a mad dog to shot, 
point the revolver away from yourself, shut your eyes, tural 
your head and pull the trigger ; you'll likely shoot something 
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is of Unequalled Value as a Household Beverage. 
omical, Easy to make—Easy to Digest. Exquisite Flavor. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 






Econ- 














our Tire or Hu 








Spalding Bevel-Gear Chainless. 
(Center Drive). 


A strongly individualized bicycle of the 
highest type of bevel-gear construction. The 
central location of the main gear minimizes all 
tendency of the frame to twist under riding 
strains and imparts @ peculiarly well-balanced 
and distinctive appearance to the machine. New 
Models $75. 


The new SPALDING CHAIN MODEIS re- 
tain every distinctive Spalding feature but em- 
body many changes in keeping with the advance 
of eycle manufacture during the last year. 
Price $50. 

No better bicycles can be offered for their price 
than the 19011 NYACKS. They are light, easy 
running, strong, handsome, and of marked ex- 
cellence in construction and finish. Price $25. 


Spalding or Nyack bicvcle with 
Coaster Brake. Price $5. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


We equip an 














'$131,000,000 


IN DIVIDENDS. 


Equal, according to the last census, to practically 
$10 for each family in the United states, was dis- 
bursed by the mines and mining industries of our 
country during the past year (1900), and of those 
Receiving these Enormous Dividends 


Over 2,000 were Paid by Us 


being stockholders in the several dividend-paying 
mines of which we are the sole fiscal agents, anc 
which we have financed during the year, the 


Highest Being 35° Lowest 1276 


onthe amount invested in the stocks, and a much 
larger ratio of profit on their cash market value at 
the present time should any one desire to sell. 
Our Pamphlets of Working Mines, first 
issues and dividend payers, latest reports 
BOOKLET ABOUT OURSELVES, ex- 
plaining in detail our successful plan of 
securing for our customers the large 
profits of legitimate mining investments 
with therisk of loss practically obviated, 
also COMBINATION ORDER BLANK 
which divides the investment among 
dividend payers and first issues, insuring 
largeand regular income, will be of in- 
terest to investors dcsiring more than 
usual returns for surplus funds, mailed 
free with explanatory letter on request, 


DOUGLAS, °LACEY & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 


CLEVELAND; The Cuyahoga Building, 
Boston: International Trust Co, Bldg 
BRANCHES < PHILADELPHIA: The Betz Building, 
CuicaGco: The Fisher salen’ 
St. Louis: The Security Building, 
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Nouncl) 
Constable Co. 


Dress Fabrics. 


Silk and Wool Baréges, Nun's Veilings, Mousseline, 
Plain and Fancy Crépes, Silk Warp Henriettas, 
Taffetas, Camel’s Hair, Serges, 


Thin Dress Novelties 


For House and Evening Wear. 
Silk and Wool and All-Wool Tissues. 


“‘Koechlins’’ Celebrated 
Organdies. 


Plain and Fancy Batistes. 
Printed Silk Stripe Challies. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





A Handsomely 
Illustrated Month- 
ly for Health and 
Pleasure - seekers. 


Four months: 25 cts; eight months: 50 cts. Send two- 
cont stamp for specimen copy. NewYork, 13 Astor Place. 








LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 


THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
@/ situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans, Every modern improvement. 





Williams’ 4 


“The Only Hind 
that Hont 
Dry on the 


Face” Cm” ™ 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers), 6 

Round Cakes, 1 lb., g40c. Exquisite also 
for toilet. ‘Lrial cake for 2c. stamp. i 
The only firm in the world making a 
specialty of SHAVING Soaps. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


FINE-BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
for catalogues. 150 engravings. 

N. P. BOYER & Co,, COATESVILLE, Pa. 


Writers, Correspondents, Reporters, wanted every- 
where. ews, Stories, MSS., ete., ete. x < 
The Bulletin Press Association, New York. 






































The famous New England Primer. (Exact fac- 
simile). 25 cents (silver). Bargain Bookery, Hart- 
ford, Ct. (Mention Leslie's.) 





Advertise in Leslie’s. 











Order some 


(ocktails” 


Sent Home To-day. 


You will then have on 
your own sideboard a better 
cocktail than can be served 
over any bar in the world. 
A cocktail is substantially 
a blend of different liquors, 
and all blends improve with 
age. 

The “Club Cocktails” 
are made of the best of 
liquors ; made by actual 
weight and measurement. 
No guesswork about them. 

Ask your husband at 
breakfast which he prefers 
—a Manhattan, artini, 
Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth or 
York —and then surprise 
him with one at his dinner. 

For sale by all 
Fancy Grocers and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 



























National Automobiles 


The Factory Behind the Vehicle 


This means that we are building “The 
National’’ in a factory built for the express 
purpose of producing high grade, mechan- 
ically perfect vehicles, and not in a converted 
shop, or make-shift, that merely assembles 
parts. There are very few complete automo- 
bile plants in the world. The National is one 
of them, 

Send 10¢, in stamps for the handsomest and most complete 

“anto Book” ever published on the subject of Automobiles. 

National Automobile and Electric Co. 
1008East 2and St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ROCER B. McMULLEN & CO., CHICAGO, ILLS., 
General Sales Agents for U. S. and Canada. 
address 











Illustrated pamphlet mailed free to any 














A model brewery, with every 
sanitary feature that science 
or experience has devised, has 
brought world-wide fame to 


Ballantine 


Three Rings 
Are the Badge 
of Genuineness 


é 


India Pale Ale, 
XXX Canada Malt Ale, 
Old Burton Ale, 
Porter, Brown Stout, Half and Half. 


On Draught or in Bottles 
P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 
134 Cedar St., cor. Washington, New York. 





There is no pleasure equal to 
that attending 


CYCLING 


No cycling so comtortable as 
when your mount 
Ina new 


MONARCH 


BICYCLE 
Chainless or Chain Model 
NJ Ride a Monarch and keep in 
front. 


SS « 
Catalogue free wr 
at Monarch agencies everywhere 


MONARCH SALES DEPT, 
CHICAGO vo 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


x 
g 





SOHMER 


PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 


5th Aveo., cor. 22d St, 



















Write for particulars, 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
’ 
President i 






HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater Ncw 
York. 


The Only Substitute 


for the Bread-Winner is Life 
Insurance—which guarantees 


increases 


to your family. 


p, GIBRALTAR 








The Public Knows 


the Best Whiskey, hence 








Hunter 


Baltimore 
Rye 


has the largest sale, 
You find it every- 
where. 


10 


1 
BALTIMORE RYE Years Old 


BOTTLED BY — 
WM.LANAHAN & SON 


BALTIMORE Mellow and of Fine 


Rich Flavor 


Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











Leslie’s Bureau of Resort-Travel 


Will furnish trustworthy information relating to Winter 
Resorts: their hotels, rates ete., and the best routes by 
which such resorts are reached. There is no charge for 
this service. Inquiries should be accompanied by post- 
age (10 cents) and be addressed to 


Leslie’s Bureau of Resort-Travel. 


HAVE YOU A QUESTION TO ASK? 


We make no charge for giving Information 


If you are a manufacturer, have you all the latest im 
provements in your machinery 2? Do you wish to Know 
the latest labor-saving devices in your line? 

A letter to us may save vou thousands of dollars a year 

Read the * Business and Personal Want” columns of the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


every week. You will find inquiries for all kinds of 


goods—there may be several in your line. These are 
from people who write us asking to be put in communt- 
eation with manufacturers of goods they wish to buy. 
Refer to our * Business and Personal Want * column 
weekly; it may add to your sales considerably 

Ir you are not a manufacturer, perhaps you would like 
to know where you can boy some special tools, some 
improved machinery, some noveity—we will teli you— 
and charge you nothing for the service 

Do not hesitate to write us 

If you are not already a subscriber to the SCIEN TIFLO 
AMERICAN, it will pay you to send us $3 for one year’s 
subscription 


Address Inquiry Department of the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
MUNN & ©O., Publishers 
361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


the Continuance of your Income 


Act at once— 


Secure a policy NOW in 


ore Prudentia 


before advanced age 


its cost 


Address 
Department S. 
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be * 
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A Slillion=dollar [istake. 


(Special Correspondence Leslie’s Weekly.) 





WASHINGTON, D. C., February 22d, 1901.—Either a remark- 
able lack of foresight on the part of certain naval officials ten 
year’s ago, or political engineering to confer benefits on a South 
Carolina sea town, will cost the Ainerican government a pretty 
penny, for the South Atlantic Naval Station, at Port Royal, 8. 
C., is to be abandoned. According to the programme already 
formulated, Charleston, on the ocean edge of the Palmetto State, 
is to replace Port Royal as a haven for the fighting ships of 
Uncle Sam 

The Port Royal station was begun about ten years since, and 
nearly a million dollars has been spent to build and maintain it. 
It is said that the site was originally recommended by the late 
Rear-Admiral Porter, but the fact of its adoption and develop 
ment from year to year, with an enormous expenditure of money, 
indicates that the directors of the American naval establishment 
considered the place fit and the project a good one. 

The naval appropriation act of 1900 authorized Secretary 
Long to appoint a board of officers to examine’ into the expedi 
ency of changing the Port Royal station to some other point in 
the State of South Carolina, at or near Charleston. Rear-Ad- 
miral Frederick Rodgers was made the president of an inquiring 
board of seven members, which held sessions covering a long 
period, made trips to Port Royal and vicinity, took testimony 
pro and con, on the removal proposition, and finally rendered a 
favorable report on the transfer last month. 

The counts against Port Royal are : That the costly dry-dock 
is in bad condition and has never been perfectly satisfactory ; 
that the battle-ship Jndiana grounded in the river in 1894, after 
leaving dock ; that there is a dangerous bar to pass in entering 
the channel from the sea, which makes it unsafe for navigation 
by large and heavy fighting vessels of the present type ; that 
much expensive dredging would be necessary to make it a safe 
accommodation for war-ships,; that there is only rain-water 
available as asupply for the station ; that the place has no direct 
railrvad connection, and that the supply of skilled labor in the 
event of emergencies is not sufficiently abundant. 

The board admits in its report favoring abandonment that 
the naval station is appraised at $949,000—the dry-dock alone 
being valued at $518,000, and that, in the event of a transfer, 
this would be useless. It is urged, however, that the dock has 
always given more or less trouble ; that, owing to the pressure 
against its altars, its sides are being forced in, probably owing 
to faulty design and construction. The board estimates that it 
would require at least $610,000 to do the necessary dredging at 
Port Royal. It admits, on the other hand, that work of this 
character must be done at Charleston to render the harbor safe 
and suitable for ponderous fighting craft, but explains that this 
is already in progress as a commercial enterprise. Charleston 
has also promised to furnish a sufficient water-supply, in bid- 
ding for the naval station. 

Rear- Admiral G. W. Sumner, who has had charge of the Port 
Royal plant, and who also served asa member of the examining 
board on the question of removal, 


UNCLE SAM’S MILLION-DOLLAR MISTAKE—THE ABANDONED DRY-DOCK AT PORT ROYAL, 
8. C., ON WHICH THE GOVERNMENT HAS THROWN AWAY ITS MONEY, 











plant, Admiral Sumner calls attention to the fact that at present 
the station has an area of about seventy-five acres and half a 
mile of water-front, sufficient for two wharves, three first-class 
dry-docks, a marine railway, a coaling-station and two building 
slips. There are about fifty buildings of various sorts and de 
scriptions, a dozen of them being of the most valuable charac- 
ter, having been equipped with great careand judgment. There 
is a construction and repair shop, well stocked with excellent 
machinery, The foundry and smithy are also model plants. 
Admiral Sumner submits the evidence of several pilots who de- 
clare that the grounding of the battle-ship Indiana, in 1894, was 
due to the fact chat she was not anchored in the place directed. 

Port Royal was not only famous as a haven for battle-craft 
during the Civil War, but as far back as the sixteenth century 
its praises were sung. In 1562, Ribault’s vessels arrived on the 
coast, bearing a gallant band of Huguenots, sent out by Ad 
miral Coligny, the leader of the expedition. Ribault named 
the noble haven Port Royal, saying : ‘‘ Wee stroke our sailes 
and cast anker, The greatest shippes of France, yea, the ar 
gosies of Venice may enter in there.” Notwithstanding the 
objections filed, however, and the not extraordinary claims pre 
sented in behalf of Charleston as a superior site, the transfer 
will, upon Secretary Long’s recommendation, be authorized by 
Congress, and will probably involve the additional expenditure 
of upwards of $2,000,000. Senator Tillman has labored to bring 
about the change, and it is said that naval officers generally 
favor it. 

The mammoth dry-dock is one of the largest on the Ameri- 
can coast, and the general plant will soon be left to moulder 
away, as a monument to the stupidity or cupidity, or both, of 
some one who neglected to look before he leaped, and a crum- 
bling memorial to others who apparently wasted many thou- 
sands of dollars in perpetuating a costly mistake. The officials 
of the Navy Department are unusually reticent concerning the 
abandonment of Port Royal Naval Station, and confine them- 
selves to the mere statement that the dry-dock is not what it 
should be, that the marine accommodations are inferior, and 
that the place is generally unsuitable for the important purpose 
of harboring fighting-ships and taking them in for repairs. 

Li. W. 


New York’s Latest Supper Fad. 


A MAN with a genius for statistics computed not long ago that 
the average New-Yorker of more than ordinary means spends 
tbree hours and forty minutes out of every day at table. This 
implies the reduction of the act of eating to a very finely devel- 
oped science. Yet in gastronomy, as in all other pursuits, old 
pleasures pall. ‘lhe demand for culinary novelty has made the 
beefsteak supper a widely popular fad in New York this winter. 
While there are many approved ways of cooking the steak, 
broiling on live wood embers is declared by experts to insure 
the most delicate flavor. 

Messrs. Rapp & Speidel, manufacturers of ornamental iron- 
work, recently invited about a hundred of their friends among 





differs with his colleagues on the 





advisability of the proposition, 
and, in a minority report to Sec- 
retary Long, protests against the 
abandonment of the million-dol- 
lar station. He takes exception 
to almost every conclusion reach- 
ed by the majority. He does not 
regard the Port Royal channel 
as especially dangerous, and de- 
clares that it might be marked 
in a far more efficient manner. 
Concerning the result of the ef- 
forts to get rid of the shoal at 
the sea ends of the jetties at 
Charleston, he is skeptical, and 
he sees no particular advantage 
in that location as a site for a 
naval plant. In the matter of 
the water-supply at Port Royal, 
he states that the problem will be 
solved by a condensing plant al- 
ready appropriated for; and, as to 
railroad acilities, there has never 























been any appreciable delay in 
securing supplies for the station 

Opposing the proposed aban- 
donment of the costly naval 





GAMBLING IMPLEMENTS CAPTURED IN A RAID ON TWELVE GAMBLING-HOUSES IN THE 
TENDERLOIN, NEW YORK.—Photographed for ‘ Leslie’s Weekly ” by its staff 


photographer, R. L. Dunn, 





NEW YORK’S LATEST GASTRONOMIC FAD—THE BEEFSTEAK DINNER. 
Photographed for * Leslie’s Weekly by its staff photographer, R. L, Dunn, 


the architects and builders of the metropolis to one of the most 
unique beefsteak suppers given in this city. The scene of the 
merry feast was aquaint restaurant in West Fifty-eighth Street 
that goes by the grewsome name of ‘‘ The Morgue.” Each guest 
wore a cook’s cap and apron, and was served on a table made of 
an overturned box. Huge steaks were broiled, a dozen at a time, 
and carried sizzling hot to guests. Other waiters passed along 
the lines of revelers carrying glasses of ale. When all had‘'eaten 
their fill of the juicy fare, attention was directed to a stage at 
the end of the room, where a rollicking vaudeville show was pro 
vided. In the small hours of the morning an additional supper 
of broiled chops was served, just before the sated revelers went 
to their homes. 

In point of magnitude, however, nothing in the way of a beef- 
steak supper has ever equaled the feast provided for mem- 
bers and friends of the Mohican Club, at Crystal Palace, by 
Commissioner of Corrections Francis J. Lantry, leader of the 
Tammany organization of the Twenty-second Assembly Dis- 
trict. Nine thousand invitations were issued, and fully a thou- 
sand more men got in without cards. Twelve thousand pounds 
of steak were broiled. Many of the waiters were attired as In- 
dians, war feathers and all. For the thirsty 300 kegs of ale and 
other potables were provided. As fast as the feasters finished 
the novel meal they passed into the immense auditorium. 
Mayor Van Wyck, Controller Coler, and other city officials sat 
in the boxes, while Registrar Fromme acted as stage-manager of 
a vaudeville entertainment that lasted until 2 A. M. 

Ex-Police Justice Divver bas established the record for beef- 
steak eating, a recent performance of his being the consuming of 
fourteen pounds at one sitting, after which he declared that he 
felt thoroughly fit. Yet he smilingly acknowledged that the 
ability to eat such a quantity of steak could not be acquired by 
every one. Indeed, his honors in this line seem reasonably safe 
from effective challenge. 


Society Men’s Raid on Gamblers. 


SocIETY men in evening-dress, acting as raiders of gam 
bling-bouses, constitute the newest midnight feature of the anti 
vice crusade in New York City. January and nearly all of 
February had passed with the gaming-resorts of New York all 
but untouched, when the Committee of Fifteen determined 
upon a swift, vigorous campaign. Warrants against ten estab- 
lishments in the Tenderloin were secretly secured, and just at 
midnight members of the committee and their aids entered 
the station-houses of the two precincts. Each of the crusaders 
showed an immaculate white shirt-front of great expanse, and 
wore the conventional bigh hat, dinner dress, and patent leath- 
ers of the club and opera. 

As soon as the sergeants in charge at the two station-houses 
saw the warrants the reserve patrolmen were called out. In 
a twinkling the clang of the patrol-wagon was heard in the 


streets. Policemen and society men served the warrants to 
gether. No obstacles were placed in the way of the raiders 


Some gaming paraphernalia was secured in every place visited 
but there was a dearth of arrests. 

By two o’clock in the morning the Tenderloin police-statior 
in West Thirtieth Street presented a curious sight. Roulette 
wheels, faro lay-outs, chips, cards, and other devices of th: 
stealthy trade of chance were heaped in great piles in the oute1 
office. Their value was roughly estimated at $15,000. In th 
West Forty-seventh Street station was another good sized lo! 
of these contraband goods. An examination of both lots re 
vealed many sly devices for cheating patrons of gaming-resorts 
‘* Brace” deal-boxes and ‘‘ doctored” wheels were among th« 
police prizes. Those who have contended that New York’ 
gaming-houses are ‘‘squarely” conducted will now realize, i! 
they did not before, how little chance there is for a stranger t 
win in one of them. 


A Substitute for Rubber. 


A NEw feature of the rubber industry is promised through 
the discovery of a process for extracting rubber from the hule 
plant, a native of Mexico. The process was discovered about 4 
year ago by a Mexican doctor of Sierra Majado. The bul 
plant, which contains about forty per cent. of rubber, grows in 
the mountainous districts of Mexico, as well as in certain local 
ities of Texas, Wyoming, and Nebraska. It is a species of sag‘ 
brush, with small leaves, and grows toa height of about three 
feet. A patent on the process bas been taken out in the United 
States and Mexico, and a manufacturing plant has been located 
at San Luis Potosi. 
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Pabst beer |. 
IS always pure 


HERE’S 


the city’s limits that broadens one’s 





a certain something outside 


nature, cheers the heart, and makes the 


life of hurried, wearied, 
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= BICYCLES 
**22 Year Old Favorite” * 


will take you out to nature, and as surely 


ailing people worth 
living. The 


bring you safely back 
IN COMFORT 
because good old RAMBLERS are built that 


5 
way. 


Get the Rambier Booklet telling all about the 
new 


RAMBLER CHAINLESS 
Rambler Agencies Everywhere 
RAMBLER SALES DEPARTMENT, 
CHICAGO 
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1C Sebwen ons our genuine Cabinet 
b DIFFERENCE and other makes? These cuts 
' speak plainer than words. 
seeded) Co, 'S5", QUAKER f'2« BATH CABINET 
| 1903 Style Turkish 


j is not acheap, shoddy. flimsy affair, but is GUARANTEED TO BE TH™ 
BEST CABINET ON EARTH, OR YOUR MONEY CHEERFULLY 
REFUNDED. Has latest improvements—a real door, on metal hinges, not a 
bag to pull on over head, ora hole to crawl through. Ithasa strong, 
<a Galv. steel frame. Covering best, antiseptic, hygienic cloth, rub- 
= er lined. Our Cabinet does not rest on the shoulde rs, nor 
pull on over head. No woodwork to rot, warp, crack or 
pull apart. A wooden frame fora Cabinet would be about 
@s valuable as a wooden stove. Our Cabinet will last 
20 years, is large and roomy, knees, arms and legs do 
not touch the sides. Plenty of room for hot foot bath and to 
sponge, towel and cool the body while inside. Our New 
Heater, Rack and Vapor Cup are the best. TO OP- 
ERATE simply open door, step in, sit down. (All done in 
one minute). Bathe, open top curtains, cool off perfectly, step 
out. Only perfect Cabinet made. Folds flat in 1 inch space. 
Weighs but 10 lbs. Easily carried. RECOMMENDED 
BY OVER 1,000,000 HAPPY USERS—such eminent 
people as Alice B. Stockham, M. D.; Chicago, Editor of ** Tok- 
= ology;’’ Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, U.S. enator; Congress- 
man John J. ee Louis Morrison; Rt. Rev. Bishop J. L. 
Spalding; Rev. C. M. Koith, Editor ‘* Holiness Advocate ;’’ 
Senator . McCarrell, and thousands of others. 









Above 1s OUr NEW IWS style K ne uaker” 
Bath Oabinet. Write for ‘Booklet 


¥uRsismH $2.00 Book FREE to Patrons peer ore, 


and Beauty.” Gives nature’s treatment for every disease as followed at Health Resorts in Europe an? 


HOT QUAKER BATHS BENEFIT every America. Tolls how to live, etc. It’sa mine of knowledgo. 


MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD. » DON’T BE 
Open the 5,000,000 pores of the skin, sweat out & DECEIVED. 


ill the poisons in the blood, which if retained, 
overwork the heart, lungs, liver and kidneys. 
Make clear skin, bright eyes. Keeps 
you strong, vigorous andhealthy. Prevents 
Colds, Lagrippe, Fevers, Consumption, and 
all Disease. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE RESULTS. 


Our medicated bath treatment will cure 
Nervous Troubles, Debility, bmn = Sleep- 










r iy 





Why pay 9150 or $12.00 for 





iessness Neuralgia, Aches, Pains, Colds, La- . Not 0 

crippe, Obesity. Cures ade ee (we | Not Ours. | Cheap, flimey af- | wooden frame affairs, which 
fer $50 reward for a case that cannot be All cheap | fair, top separate, | rot, warp, split and are unsat- 
lieved). Cures Headache, Gout, Sciatica, | affairs,pull | pulls on over hea: isfactory, when a genuine 
iles, Dropsy, _Diabetes, Indigestion, all on over | said to be Dangerous, | “Quaker” with steel frame 

blood, skin, liver, stomach and kid- | head like | Raise up pee costs only $5.00? Lasts for 2) 

ney troubles. Not only cures, but pre- mo ae. oe sto veer and is guaranteed su- 

vents all ailments peculiar to ladies. = Perior, or money refunded. 





With the Cabinet, if desired, isa Head and Complexion Steaming Attachment. Beautifies 
complexion. Cures and prevents skin eruptions and diseases, Eczema, Pimples, Blotches, Pleckheeds. 
\sthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, all Throat Trouble. LF OURS IS NOT HE BEST CABIN 
DONT WANT YOU TO 


KEEP ot tes 80 poe MO. are we that it will AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


please you, that 
$18.00 to $50.00 WEEKLY 
WE SEND IT ON 30 DAYS TRIAL, | WEN AND WOMEN—At Home or Travel- 
t> be returned at our expense and your /ing. Our Agents Made Over 000.00 
money refunded if not just as represent- | Last Year. Albert Hill, of N. J., $238 first month. 
el. What could be mere fair? We have been mak- | John Hannibal, R. R. Conductor, $634. Mr ‘Muncy. 
: genuine Bath Cabinets for years, are the largest | of Texas, $12. 50 first two hours. Rev. McDaniel, $300 
f'rs in the world. Sold 300,000 last year. We'’re| while preaching. Lida Kennedy, $84.00 while teac- 
ponsible, capital $100,000.00 ing. Mrs.Hitchcox, $222 besides housekeeping. 


OUR PRICE IS WONDERFULLY LOw. LET US START YOU—BE A MONEY MAKER, 

nt to any address upon receipt of $5.00 complete We are spending $350,000.00 adv. this Cabinet, 
th best heater, vapor cup, directions, formulas for | creating an enormous demand right in your locality. 
licated baths, and ‘Prof. Gering’s $2.00 book.’ | You supply it and make a handsome iacome. Fail- 
ce Steamer, $1.00 extra. Remit by Bank Draft, | ure impossible. Every energetic man or woman makes 
O. or Ex rons Piones, Order, or Certified Check. | $5.00 to $10.00 Ge aunty territory, Write 
RDER AW. You won’t be disappointed. | for 190 » i Plan; Terms, 
toney & >, after 30 days’ use, if Cabinet | etc., (stating age, err om county wanted).Address 


i ted. WRITE 
: Aa {ost es as roqgeognte mg a A FREE The WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 


gg ainiait 2D 





Sole M’f’rs, 2815 World B’Y Cincinnati, 
on Baths,” Testimonials, ctc., [The above firm is thoroughly vetiabie a” 





PIBRCB VAPOR LAUNCHES 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No 

fire. No Government Inspection. 
, CABIN LAUNCHES and ROW 
BOATS. Send for catalogue. 

. PIERCE ENGINE CO., 
Box 19, Racine Junction, Wisconsin 


EPILEPTIC FITS 


Certain remedy for EPILEPTIC FITS, SPASMS, or 
CONVULSIONS. Having the utmost confidence in this 
a aration, we guaraniee to any who are afflicted with 

Epilepsy. immediate Relief, and by sending their address 
descr bing case, we will send a small bottle gratis, that 
they may give itatrial. Address, 


CHUMAR & SON, DRUGGISTS, 
261 EIGHTH AVE., cor. 23np ST., NEW YORK. 


o p | lj Mi 4 Léemer Habit cured in 10 
{ 
j 










On rising — for a 
clear head—drink 


Ife. 
ut Wh, 














ys. 1 ny till cured. 
Write OR. TEPHENS CO., 
Dept. J. ~ tm Ohio. 









| THE superior service between New York and Bos- 
ton via the Springfield Line of the Boston and Albany 





; 
7 


pwwvyevrrerr or Co iii ae a aad 


Railroad is worthy of notice. Their trains leave — r | 
city at 9:00 4 M., 12:00 noon, 4:00 P. m., and 11:00 P. 
mM. An excellent dinner is served in dining-car on the 
4:00 Pp. M. train 


A Fashionable 
Migration 
to California 


Every winter, to enjoy 


Use BROWN'S C camphor ated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETE 


25 cents a jar 


E. Bull's Cough Syrup cures whooping- 

gh and measles’ cough. This wonderful remedy 

will save the children from many a distressing 
coughing spell and soon effect a cure 


NoTRING can exceed the care with which Cook's 
Imperial Extra Dru Cha ipagne is mace 


THe name of Sohmer & Co. upon a piano is a guar 
antce of its excellence 

Advice to Mothers : Mrs. WinsLow's Soors- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. lt soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrha@a 


lawn fétes, balls and novel 


entertainments of the 
Smart set. 





TELEPHONE Service is the twentieth century means 
of communication. Rates in Manhattan from $60 a 4 : F 
year. New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street, Lavish hospitality here 
111 West Thirty-eighth Street ee 
creates a metropolitan 

Os tA sitters ¢ »a Sout “4 t rod { - 4 . 
aS atmosphere in semi-tropic 
gardens. 

TO THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of her deaf 
ness and noises in the head by Dr. Nicholson's Arti 
ficial Ear Drums, gave $25,000 to his institute, so 
that deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. L. 894, the Nich- 
olson Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Persons you like to meet— 
in resort hotels and on 
the California Limited, daily, 
Chicago to Los Angeles 













“ dk Tok S) AA FOR: 


f RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best ‘ aah Syrup. antes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


“a CONSUMPTION 


VIN MARIANI 


World Famous Mariani Tonic 
099099000000 000000000000® 


Recommended throughout the world by - 






and San Francisco, via 
Santa Fe Route. 


For illustrated pamphlets, address 


General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO, 


2099090960000 0SO0008 rex ec ie titel at tae aaa aaa aaaaAaaaaaaaad 


, 00000000 


the Medical Profession, and during thirty- P CHEW 


pronounced the most reliable, 'B e e m a n ] ~ 
> 


agreeable tonic and stimulant. b 
The 


Original 





<< 
we ee 


eight years 
| effective and 


All Druggists. Refuse Substitutes, 


LAUDANO®”, ar ane 

a DRUG HA B- ' 
ITS. ONLY PER- ; 
FECT, PAINLESS, ' 


Gone CURE KNOWN. TRIAL SA MPLE FREE: > 
ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 Broadway. Nsw YORK 











| * ‘ 
Sure cure, quick relief, sample p 
treatment of our Red Cross Ptie >| 
and Fistulae Cure and Book 
nailed free. Rea Bros. Co. i pt. 1, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ECZEMA or BL eng ty Moro Cures Eezema and all Skin , G ul m 
> 


CURE 8 oz si, orb i toe et cate, saeuaaen ey. : , 
Cures Indigestion aud Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 


Your Children Cured of Bed- 

OT wetting. Sample Free, Dr. 

F. E. MAY, Bloomington, lll, 
‘DEAFNESS ®.08.19.24" 
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| C,H. Rowan, Milwaukee, W is. | i 
Aa WM BARKER Co. Liege 0 VISITING t 

y LINEN AR Cc A R D paid C 

€ COLL Re ers n Hos abeainahis sliowhere cs tion the Pee d aay received 5 


tucements to Agents. Booklet" CARD sTVLeE PERE! : 
E.. i, SCHUSTER PTG, & ENG, CO,, Dept. 17, 17, St. Louis, § Mo. € 


SEND NO MONEY 


Until you have seen and tested our watch, 

We sell at Factory Price at G e-Half and 1 

less than what you have tq pay elsewhere. 

Our watches are fitted w'” the unequ: alled i 
im. 17 Jeweled Special ba. fited, or 7 jewel 

— —— or Elgin Movement, knx ~—e « 

he world over as the best, and 


WARRANTED 20 YEARS ] 
Case is hunting.solid gold pattern } 
ing, extra 14 karat gold 
good enough for a railroad a4 
al Offer tor the 
nd your address 
» i d watch C. 0. D 
; with | privilege ot full exs amina- 
tion. Call in any expert and if F 
found perfectly satisfactory and 
the best watch ever offere ed for such v 
a price pay $5.75 and express charg 
@8, otherwise not one cent. FREE 8 ny 
2.00 chain for next 30 days with every 
watch. State if Ladies or Gents watch is wanted. Write at once a* 
we may not advertise this wotch at this price again. Catalogt ne free } 


Excelsior Watch Co., 238 Central Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


Fo eign lravel BEST ‘ OR THE 
an imited number of young ladies. | 
reece, Constantinople, Ita ain, ete. 

aad <= WwW ELDON, = The Se ” | oward, Pa | 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
| ae L 4 
| V, 1XF PGI INS Zh 


bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 


ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 























isan, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison | 
Permanently Cured. You can be treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill.. for proofs of cures. Cap- | 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-pageBook Free 














violent physic or pill poison.is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfcct way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to tuke 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25¢,e Write 
‘for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. S2%a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 


A fine day, a good road and a HARTFORD 
BICYCLE will always demonstrate the 
leasure and healthfulness of wheel- 
ng. Hartfords have steadily increased 
in poeuieay for twelve years. New 
models, 
VEDETTE ‘BICYCLES are for those 
who want low-priced mounts thatare 
light-running, strong, durable and 
"X peebly guaranteed. New models, | 








Send for catalogue. 
CoLumsia SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. : | 


~~ Sy tL 
AS > eS Ee F es 





Tireor Hub Coaster Brake, $5. extra. 
} 


Beautiful booklet mai 
a perfectly developed on 
receipt of 2c. to pay postage. 

THE MADAME TAXIS TOILET 60... 
OEcPr. ce. CHICAGO, MLL. 















By Ge Art of Man - ++ for 
the Grace of Woman 

















YOU RECEIVE 
\AND MAKE SURE THAT 

IT BEARS OUR 

TRADE MARK 


\"Aou THE PACKAGE 


TRADE- ryt , 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER.MASS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900, 








Throat Ease 
and Breath 
Perfume. 





“MADE AT 70 (WGARS 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 





THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM IS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 
t10 Fifth Ave., New York. 




















PROHIBITIVE. 
Home Goat—‘ Will I tell you where you can get something .o 
eat? Well, 1 guess not—can’t you read that sign on the fence ?” 





Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 





Perfection Air Mattresses 


FOR ~ CAMP ~ YACHT ~ HOME ~ HOSPITAL 

NOSN-ABSORBENT, HYG IF SIC ODORLESS 
When def ed 
Mor ahr ) ) 

$s did ae aaenaben ail chines lechanical Fabric Co. PROVIDENCE.R | 

ingenuity has yet devised for the 

amusement and benefit of man- 

kind, there is none so practical, 


so fascinating as the BICYCLE. . RIDER AGENTS WANTED 

| . One in each town to ~~ anes oxnits 

GLEVELAND 9 Ge yaaa pra 
odeis 0 

BICYCLES (WM, FPNG °994:00 Models, nigh grade, $7 10S12 

represent the highest type of d-hand Wheels 


bicycles. gOur catalog details are Nae all Foyt and models, good as new, 


interesting reading —free at \ . Great Factory Clearing 
Cleveland agenciés or by mail. Bie at%h 4 porns Ha We gn 


te ; 
5 . ad 
CLEVELAND SALES DEPT. mr yy ee 





WESTFIELD, MASS. K : ing Catalogues for us. Wehavea | , 


Western Branch: / ' ' wonderful proposits tl on to Agents for 
Blackhawk St.and Cherry Ave.,Chicago, { List and Special Offer. ‘Address Dept. 187-H 


MEAD CYCLE GO.:, Chicago 





BREIL? Bailes mecaerme |BLANK BOOKS succes 


FINDLER & WIBEL, 
121 Nas au Street, New York. 




















STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


** Exercise should consist not only of physical recrea- 
tion, but of mental enjoyment as well.” 


Cycling as a healthful and pleas- 
urable exercise offers the greatest 
opportunities to riders of the 


COLUMBIA 
Bevel-Gear CHAINLESS 


which calls for the least amount of 
hard work in its propulsion, the least 
amount of care in its maintenance. 
For purposes of necessary use its 
advantages are equally manifest. 
New Models, $75. 


COLUMBIA 
CHAIN WHEELS 
for 1901 


are lighter, handsomer and more 
efficient than ever before. New 
Models, $50. 
Columbia Cushion Frame, $5 extra. 
Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, 
$5 extra. 


Every bicycle rider should have our artistic 
1901 Catalogue. Free of dealers or by mail for 
2-cent stamp. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











The Improved | 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
LVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE : 
y, CUSHION 


BUTTON 


«_CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 
Sold Everywhere 


—_ ~~ Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25c. 
ailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 

















